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Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


In 1959 the UN General Assembly unanimously adopted and proclaimed 
a Declaration of the Rights of the Child, setting forth those rights and 
freedoms which every child, without exception, should enjoy. 


The first general recommendation coming out of the forums of the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and Youth is to endorse this Decla- 


ration, 


PREAMBLE 


Wouereas tHe PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
Nations have, in the Charter, reaffirmed their 
faith in fundamental human rights, and in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, and 
have determined to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas the United Nations has, in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, pro- 
claimed that everyone is entitled to all the 
rights and freedoms set forth therein, without 
distinction of any kind, such as race, color, 
sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status, 

W hereas the child, by reason of his physical 
and mental immaturity, needs special safe- 
guards and care, including appropriate legal 
protection, before as well as after birth, 


Whereas the need for suci: special safe- 
guards has been stated in the Geneva Declara- 
tion of the Rights of the Child of 1924, and 
recognized in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and in the statutes of special- 
ized agencies and international organizations 
concerned with the welfare of children, 

Whereas mankind owes to the child the best 
it has to give, 

Now therefore, The General Assembly Pro- 
claims this Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child to the end that he may have a happy 
childhood and enjoy for his own good and for 
the good of society the rights and freedoms 
herein set forth, and calls upon parents, upon 
men and women as individuals and upon 
voluntary organizations, local authorities and 
national governments to recognize these rights 
and strive for their observance by legislative 
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and other measures progressively taken in ac- 
cordance with the following principles: 


Principle 1. The child shall enjoy all the 
rights set forth in this Declaration. All chil- 
dren, without any exception whatsoever, shall 
be entitled to these rights, without distinction 
or discrimination on account of race, color, 
sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status, whether of himself or of 
his family. 


Principle 2. The child shall enjoy special 
protection, and shall be given opportunities 
and facilities, by law and by other means, to 
enable him to develop physically, mentally, 
morally, spiritually and socially in a healthy 
and normal manner and in conditions of free- 
dom and dignity. In the enactment of laws for 
this purpose the best interests of the child 
shall be the paramount consideration. 


Principle 3. The child shall be entitled from 
his birth to a name and a nationality. 

Principle 4. The child shall enjoy the bene- 
fits of social security. He shall be entitled to 
grow and develop in health; to this end special 
care and protection shall be provided both to 
him and to his mother, including adequate 
pre-natal and post-natal care. The child shall 
have the right to adequate nutrition, housing, 
recreation and medical services. 


Principle 5. The child who is physically, 
mentally or socially handicapped shall be given 
the special treatment, education and care re- 
quired by his particular condition. 


Principle 6. The child, for the, full and 
harmonious development of his personality, 
needs love and understanding. He _ shall, 
wherever possible, grow up in the care and 
under the responsibility of his parents, and 
in any case in an atmosphere of affection and 
of moral and material security; a child of 
tender years shall not, save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, be separated from his mother. 
Society and the public authorities shall have 
the duty to extend particular care to children 
without a family and to those without ade- 
quate means of support. Payment of state and 
other assistance toward the maintenance of 
children of large families is desirable. 


Principle 7. The child is entitled to receive 
education, which shall be free and compulsory, 
at least in the elementary stages. He shall be 
given an education which will promote his 
general culture, and enable him on a basis of 
equal opportunity to develop his abilities, his 
individual judgment, and his sense of moral 


and social responsibility, and to become a 
useful member of society. 


The best interests of the child shall be the 
guiding principle of those responsible for his 
education and guidance; that responsibility 
lies in the first place with his parents. 

The child shall have full opportunity for 
play and recreation, which should be directed 
to the same purposes as education; society 
and the public authorities shall endeavor to 
promote the enjoyment of this right. 

Principle 8. The child shall in all circum- 
stances be among the first to receive protec- 
tion and relief. 

Principle 9. The child shall be protected 
against all forms of neglect, cruelty and ex- 
ploitation. He shall not be the subject of 
traffic, in any form. 

The child shall not be admitted to employ- 
ment before an appropriate minimum age; 
he shall in no case be caused or permitted to 
engage in any occupation or employment 
which would prejudice his health or education, 
or interfere with his physical, mental or moral 
development. 

Principle 10. The child shall be protected 
from practices which may foster racial, re- 
ligious and any other form of discrimination. 
He shall be brought up in a spirit of under- 
standing, tolerance, friendship among peoples, 
peace and universal brotherhood and in full 
consciousness that his energy and _ talents 
should be devoted to the service of his fellow 
men. 

The General Assembly, Considering that 
the Declaration of the Rights of the Child calls 
upon parents, upon men and women as in- 
dividuals, and upon voluntary organizations, 
local authorities and national governments to 
recognize the rights set forth therein and 
strive for their observance, 

1. Recommends governments of member 
states, the specialized agencies concerned and 
the appropriate non-governmental organiza- 
tions to publicize as widely as possible the 
text of this Declaration; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to have 
this Declaration widely disseminated and, to 
that end, to use every means at his disposal to 
publish and distribute texts in all languages 
possible. 


Ed. Note: The White House Conference on Children 
and Youth has released its recommendations. The 85- 
page document contains 670 suggestions for the im- 
provement of child life in the United States. Entitled 
Recommendations Composite Report of Forum Find- 
ings, it may be secured from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 35¢. 








Pressures and Pivot Points 


We warcuen soME KINDERGARTNERS ON A SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 
struggle over a seesaw. All of them wanted fun, but stalemates kept 
occurring. At first there was just one little girl, sitting alone on the down 
end of the plank. Then a stocky boy got onto the other end, bringing it 
down with a bump and hoisting the little girl into the air. While he 
jumped, ineffectually, she bumped and shrieked, until two of her friends 
rushed to her rescue. They reversed the difficulty: now the boy was up 
in the air and his three opponents sat earthbound. Five more children 
joined the scramble, some climbing on the one side, some on the other. 
Screams multiplied and the seesaw jolted first this way, then that way. 
Once it hung balanced momentarily, but then all the children on both 
sides jumped. The seesaw shook roughly and lurched into jolting again; 
the velling grew angrier. 

Before the teacher could reach them, a wiry little boy scrambled up 
to the pivot point and—standing there, feet wide apart—began shifting 
his weight from one side to the other. In about three seconds the plankful 
of children began to move rhythmically up and down. The boy in the 
middle could hardly have weighed a tenth of the combined weight of the 
children, but he had brought order out of chaos. He knew precisely 
where to take his stand and how to use himself to produce the smooth- 
swinging fun all of them wanted. 

In a rapidly changing society most people tend to behave like the 
children on the seesaw. Changes, of whatever kind, produce new pres- 
sures; and changes and pressures combine to arouse anxiety. Someone 
sends up a cry of alarm that others catch up and multiply; then, because 
under the impact of anxiety our first impulse is always to do something, 
we rush into action, throwing our weight onto this extreme or that. The 
result is all too often a series of bumps and hoists, of stalled balances 
cr violent reversals of imbalance, with charges and countercharges 
hurled back and forth by antagonists. 

Progress can come only out of change and pressures and the construc- 
tive resolution of conflict. To those of us who are not educators but who 
work with them toward common goals, it seems right and good that 
schools should be sensitive to community pressures. /t seems crucial that 
thoughtful educators should find and get onto the pivot point of every 
issue that affects education. They can never hope to outweigh the en- 
thusiasts who load the extremes, but from the vantage of the pivot point 
they can use their weight effectively to moderate the ups and downs and 
ultimately to bring the opposing forces into functioning unity. 

To find pivot points is the first task. Few of us will be so discerning 
as to see them at a glance. We can learn to observe, to listen with sensi- 
tivity and to evaluate with discrimination, and—in time—to question 
searchingly. When we have learned to ask the right questions, we shall be 
within reaching distance of the answers.—LORENE A. STRINGER, Re- 
search Project Director, St. Louis County Health Department, Clayton, 
Missouri. 
































What Price Pressures? 


By GLADYS GARDNER JENKINS 


Which pressures produce good results? 


Which pressures cause children to retreat in defeat? 


What price is paid for “toughening up the curriculum’”’? 


W uerever WE Go IN THE WORLD WE 
hear talk about pressures that grownups 
are under. At the very time we bemoan 
pressures which bedevil us, we do not 
seem to be fully aware of the pressures we 
are “pushing” on boys and girls: pres- 
sures to behave in a socialized way; to be 
popular—to belong to the group; to 
achieve in school and get to college; to 
hold their own in a competitive world; 
to take advantage of all the advantages; 
to live in a world which even grownups 
cannot say is safe and secure. 


Voices of Adults 


As if these pressures were not enough 
for our children to face, many adults are 
adding to pressures in the name of educa- 
tion: We must see that each child lives 
up to his potential. We must “toughen up” 
the curriculum. There must be more 
homework. We must do away with 
“frills.” The under-achiever must be 
made to achieve. The child must under- 
stand his responsibility to society. Chil- 
dren must work harder. They must stay in 
school longer hours. These are a few of 
the clichés that keep cropping out in 
articles, reports, speeches and everyday 
conversation. These clichés are often 
used by adults who want their children to 
have the kind of education which will 
help prepare them to ‘become creative, 
constructive citizens—citizens who can 
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” 


best fill our country’s need for intelligent, 
productive manpower. Furthermore, they 
are often used by adults who understand 
the seriousness of our times and are sin- 
cere in their efforts “to do right by our 
children.” Their motivation is right, their 
realization for the need of intelligent and 
productive manpower is right, but their 
knowledge of children and how they grow 
and develop is inadequate. 


Voices of Children 


On the other hand, we hear the voices 
of boys and girls: “I don’t want to be in 
the honors program, I’m afraid I can’t 
carry it.” “I can’t go to bed yet, my 
homework isn’t done.” “Do I have to go 
to summer school? [ told the kids I’d be 
back at camp.” We hear nine-year-old 
Steve sob himself to sleep because he 
struck out in the Little League game and 
lost for his team. When we add to these 
voices reports from school principals and 
counselors of mounting tensions in chil- 
dren and the concern in one school system 
over the many kindergarten children al- 
ready on tranquilizers, we realize the 
problem of pressure is mounting and 
cannot be ignored. We are beginning to 
ask, ““What price pressure?” 


Which Are Useful? Destructive? 


We know that neither we nor our 
children can escape from all pressures 
and that it might not be desirable if we 
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could. A certain degree of pressure acts 
as a driving force to go on to the next 
step: the desire to learn to read the next 
word, to finish the job which we want to 
do, to win the race, to score for the team. 
What is the difference between useful and 
destructive pressures ? 


Constructive pressures are closely 
allied with other paris of learning: moti- 
vation and reward of satisfaction through 
achievement: 


Six-year-old Betty had turned over the 
pages of books, looked at pictures and listened 
to stories ever since she was tiny. She wanted 
to learn to read and was ready to read when 
she entered first grade. Pressure to exert her- 
self to figure out words, phrases and mean- 
ings was wholesome and satisfying. She was 
rewarded by her own delight and pleasure as 
she ran home to her mother calling, “I can 
read, Mummy, I can read!” An added re- 
ward was the obvious pleasure of her parents 
and teacher. Billy, Betty’s classmate, didn’t 
have the same success in reading. He strug- 
gled along, for reading came hard to him. 
The pressure of his kindly teacher to have him 
try just a bit harder, to ask him to pay be‘ier 
attention (the I-know-you-can-do-it kind) re- 
sulted in a defeated, distressed and anxious 
child. Billy had been asked to do something 
for which he was not ready. In Betty’s case, 
pressure was.a spur to work and ended in a 
feeling of satisfaction and competency—a 
picture of the self as someone who “can do.” 
But Billy ended first grade with a discouraged 
picture of himself as someone who was inade- 
quate and as someone who had disappointed 
his parents and his teacher. Pressure produced 
increasingly more serious results for Billy. 


Pressure put on as pressure alone will 
almost always fail. Parents who nag a 
child to do better—without understand- 
ing why he is not making progress—may 
end up with an under-achiever. Pressures 
may be positive if they are combined 
with motivation which arouses curiosity 
and interest and makes the child want to 
exert pressure from within himself to 
accomplish what he is eager and able to 
do. External pressure is of little value. 
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Motivation toward inducing inner pres 


sure is much more effective and infinitely | 


less in danger of backfiring. Here again 
we must be sure that the motivation is 
toward a goal possible to achieve. 


A boy scientifically bent—absorbed in pur- 
suing an idea to its conclusion—may put much 
pressure on himself to dig up material, to find 
the way to complete his apparatus, and work 
through to the completion of his project. An- 
other boy may be completely “at sea” about 


the nature of the experiment. He may see no | 


clear goal, only words, figures and apparatus 
which confuse and discourage him. One of 
the greatest challenges to a teacher is to 
recognize the goal which a Jim or a Sam can 
achieve. The teacher’s job is to motivate 
inner pressures toward achievement of that 


goal. If the same goal is used for both boys, + 


one may succeed and the other retreat in 
defeat. 


Toughening Curriculum for Whom? 


When we speak of “toughening up the 
curriculum,” we must ask, “How? For 
whom?” A curriculum “toughened up” 
to provide stimulus for the out-reaching 
mind (college-bound child) may boome- 
rang on the child whose goals should be 
in a different direction, resulting in non- 


promotion or failure. Stiffer standards | 


with stiffer exams may result in pressure 
situations which have an_ ill-assorted 
array of undesirable outcomes trailing 
behind. The under-achiever is often a 
child upon whom pressures to succeed 


have been too heavy; he has pulled out of | 


the race for which he was basically well 
equipped. Cheating increases in propor- 
tion to the emphasis put upon a goal be- 


yond the reach of many children who | 
compete not because of personal desire | 


and motivation but because of a situation 
from which there is no other escape. It 
takes effort to reach a goal. An adult may 
press on in spite of difficulties and dis- 
couragements because he sees possible 
results and meanings which will lead to 
achievement of future goals. But a young 
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child is not an adult. His goal is im- 
mediate. (His goal is not the career for 
which his parents would like him to pre- 
pare.) When “the going gets hard” for 
a child, the motivation must have im- 
mediate childlike satisfactions and mean- 
ing. He must feel the inner drive to press 
on rather than turning toward goals 
which have less meaning and less im- 
mediacy. 

When pressure is exerted to get a task 
accomplished (as a step in learning es- 
sential for a child’s progress), the adult 
needs to ask himself: 


Is this child ready for this step? Or do | 
just think he should be ready? Has he mas- 
tered the step which leads to this? Does he 
have a feeling that he is ready to go on? Is 
the step one that he can be reasonably ex- 
pected to take? Have I left a way of moving 
back if he is not ready (to avoid a deep 
sense of failure)? Have I helped him to see 
where this is leading? 


Positive and Negative Pressures 


Intensity and kind are two things to 
remember about pressure. An intense 
pressure is never justified unless it is an 
emergency situation; e.g., when the 
child’s safety is involved. It is never de- 
sirable in a classroom learning situation. 
Positive pressures bring best results: re- 
ward of success and satisfaction of 
achievement. Negative pressures of pun- 
ishment (or lack of reward) may some- 
times be used and are occasionally neces- 
sary. But, if continually surrounded with 
negative pressures, a child wili either 
withdraw into himself or hit back. There 
are many subtle negative pressures which 
can undermine a child’s faith in himself 
and lead to negative results. A parent or 
teacher’s disappointed look, his tight lip 
over the report card, his sarcastic and 
undermining remark, his comparison of a 
child with brothers or sisters (or others) 
in an attempt to shame him into doing 
better are negative pressures. These are 
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Gladys Gardner Jenkins is lecturer, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


often used carelessly by those who fail 
to reach a child through understanding 
and insight and to find the real causes for 
lack of success. 


If we want children to be creative, 
pressure is not the answer. Creativity 
rarely develops from outward pressure. 
It may come from the inner pressure of 
ideas which flow into the mind and de- 
mand a way of expression. We can create 
an atmosphere in which this can happen. 
A child who feels comfortable with his 
parents and teacher—who finds it is safe 
to ask questions, express ideas, come up 
with opinions, try doing things even if 
he makes mistakes—responds to pres- 
sures within himself by carrying through 
to successful performance. This is what 
we want for children. The child who is 
told to create may stare at a piece of 
paper, a hunk of clay or the makings of 
a science project and leave the paper 
blank or the material untouched—-how- 
ever filled his mind is with ideas. 





Some Can Take It—Others Can’t 


Some children can take more outside 
pressure than others. Some do some of 
their best work under the stimulus of a 
race or an eagerness to be someone else 
or to beat their own record. These are 
the ones who have met success along the 
way and have developed a confidence in 
themselves as doers and achievers. They 
have a chance to win and they know it. 
Here—as everywhere else in understand- 
ing children—we must make room for 
individual differences which so truly 
exist. One child may eagerly push ahead 
while the other may crumple under pres- 
sure to compete. An undesirable award 
such as stars for the number of books 
read may spur one on and leave another 
unable to achieve his best. This is be- 
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cause he anticipates failure in relation 
to others in his family (or class). 
“But,” we hear it said, “children must 
get used to being under pressure.” No 
one is more used to being under pressure 
than the utterly defeated child. What 
children need is to be helped to respond 
constructively to pressure. They cannot 
do this if they are pushed beyond their 
depth, and they are not likely to do this if 
they THINK they are beyond their depth. 





Positive Motivation Needed 


If today’s child is to be tomorrow’s in- 
telligent, well-informed, creative citizen, 
he will need motivation to fullfill his po- 
tential—not scoldings. Remember that 
he does not yet see as far as adults. 
Neither will more hours of schooling nor 
longer evenings of homework necessarily 
produce the creative, thoughtful minds 
we need so desperately. Stimulation that 
comes from exciting teaching which has 
meaning for the child (at whatever his 
level of ability) will go a long way to- 
ward stretching his horizons and freeing 
his potential. Then he will be able to 
better accept the humdrum parts of 
school work. Learning will become vital 
and important to him—not just to his 
parents or his teacher. /t is not pressure 
put on children that is needed but better 
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positive motivation. 


medial help or the under-achiever, 


usually begins to find himself when the ( 
teacher helps him to find himself, when {| 
his parents accept him with warmth as — 


himself. When this happens, he can see 
himself as someone of value, as someone 
with worth-while interests and ideas, as 
someone who can do things. He grad- 
ually loses his cocoon of self-defense 
and begins to move outward to take his 
rightful place. 

Rather than add to outward pressures 
upon boys and girls, we need to release 
them whenever possible. We need to sub- 
stitute encouragement to develop a child’s 
own inner drives. This will involve a 
genuine interest in helping each child to 
develop his abilities and special gifts, in 
finding a way to give him more time on 
his own, not smothering him with things 
grownups feel are worth while; in keep- 
ing a balance between the things grown- 
ups feel must be accomplished during 


childhood and the growth needs of chil- | 


dren which demand time and space in 
which to flourish. Children today are in 
danger of losing the necessary growing 
years—growing years at children’s 
pace—because of pressures to grow al 
adults’ pace. 
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We find that the | 


child who fails, the one in need of re- | 
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Pressures 


By HELEN HEFFERNAN 


To Start Formal Instruction Early 


Helen Heffernan, chief, Bureau of Elementary Education, California State 
Department of Education, and chairman of the CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Editorial Board, tells how citizens can work for quality education, what 
pressures upon schools endanger the welfare of children and the effective- 


ness of teaching. 


One of the greatest pressures—and perhaps the most dangerous—is 
the demand to start formal instruction early. Twentieth-century research 
supports the importance of building readiness for learning, and the author 
cites readiness for reading. 


Current pusiic INTEREST IN THE 
schools can result in great good or great 
damage to educational progress in our 
country. School people have long craved 
greater concern by parents and the public 
generally in the work of the school. Now 
that they have it, school people wonder 
why public interest is not directed to the 
improvement of conditions which will 
make education more effective rather 
than to the minutiae of organization and 
methods of instruction to which profes- 
sional persons have devoted years of 
technical training. 


Citizens Can Work for 
Quality Education 


The public interested in the schools 
could become an immeasurably potent 
force in improving education if it di- 
rected its strength and influence to im- 
prove the conditions under which educa- 
tion takes place. All of the current in- 
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terest in education could be fruitfully em- 
ployed in America if citizens would 
work: 


1. To see that every child has opportunity 
to go to school in a safe and educationally 
functional school building. 

2. To see that every child is taught by a 
teacher who is a thoroughly qualified and pro- 
fessionally trained college graduate. 

3. To see that every child is in a teachable- 
sized class enrolling not more than twenty- 
five children. 

4. To see that every school has an excellent 
library. 

5. To see that a generous supply of neces- 
sary instructional equipment and materials is 
provided to implement the work of the teacher. 

6. To see that guidance and health services 
are provided for every school. 

7. To see that closer cooperative relation- 
ships between home and school are main- 
tained by means of individual parent-teacher 
conferences, parent study groups and infor- 
mation service. 


Every teacher will agree that the fore- 


going seven items represent the indis- 
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pensable requirements for quality educa- 
tion. In achieving these goals, the public 
and the teaching profession would be 
challenged to develop constructive pro- 
grams of coordinated effort. 


Teachers find it difficult to maintain 
the zest and enthusiasm essential to ef- 
fective teaching under conditions which 
frustrate their efforts to achieve educa- 
tional goals. Now, in addition, they must 
strive to keep their perspective amid a 
cacophony of demands which frequently 
reveal utter ignorance of what is going on 
in the school or which are at complete 
variance with what teachers have learned 
as part of their professional training. 


Pressures on Schools 


“Teach more phonics,” demand many 
insistent voices. The teacher answers, 
“The phonetic elements of the language 
are an integral part of all reading meth- 
ods. But children cannot learn to read by 
the use of phonics alone because about 
twenty per cent of the words in English 
are non-phonetic.” 

“I want my child to learn to speak a 
foreign language,” says a parent who 
never disciplined himself sufficiently to 
master the complexities of a second lan- 
guage. The teacher says, “Learning an- 
other language is exceedingly difficult. 
Perhaps you can help me answer some 
questions. Of the thousands* of lan- 
guages spoken in the world, which one 
should the school teach your child? 
Should your child learn his second lan- 
guage from a native speaker of the lan- 
guage? What shall we leave out of the 
present curriculum to find sufficient time 
for another difficult subject? How can 
we insure out-of-school practice in the 


*Researchers from George Washington University, 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education, are 
undertaking an inventery of world languages. At 
present they estimate there are about 5,000 languages 
(includes a variety of distinct dialects). 
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second language?” But the parent has 
not been listening to the problems posed 
by the teacher. He is listening to another 
voice extolling the teaching of geometry 
in the kindergarten. Maybe that’s the 
“new” thing to demand! 

“The schools should maintain rigid 
grade standards for everyone,” says a 
critic of the get-tough-with-the-kids va- 
riety. The teacher protests, “How can we 
maintain the same standard for everyone 
when psychology has piled up a moun- 
tain of evidence to prove that no two 
children are alike? Children differ from 
one another in every conceivable way— 
background, capacity, interests. They 
not only differ but the differences are 
great and persistent. One research study 
shows that intra-individual variability is 
eighty per cent as great as inter-individ- 
ual variability. An educational pro- 
gram which places an inflexible series of 
topics by grade level and which expects 
the same learning by all children at each 
grade level is bound to miss the mark for 
many of them. The curriculum must be 
flexible if a teacher is to meet the needs 
of each child at his level.” Unfortunately 
this critic probably still thinks the law of 
individual variability can be abrogated 
by his fiat. 

Much danger to the welfare of children 
and the effectiveness of teachers inheres 
in these pressures on the schools. Per- 
haps one of the most dangerous of all is 
the demand that subject-matter learning 
and particularly the learning of the skills 
of reading and mathematics be pushed 
down into the curriculum for the early 
childhood years. 

In many instances, these demands 
come from persons who do not under- 
stand the richness and depth of the educa- 
tional program good schools provide for 
the five- to eight-year-old children. A few 
days spent in kindergarten and primary 
classrooms would convince any intelli- 
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gent open-minded observer that no time is 
being wasted. 


Important Learnings 


In many classrooms learning exper- 
iences are integrated around broad areas 
of human experience. In exploring these, 
the teacher emphasizes man’s relation- 
ship to man and man’s relationship to his 
physical world. Concepts in the social 
sciences and in the physical and biolog- 
ical sciences appropriate to the child’s 
maturation are being learned. Health 
habits are being learned or reinforced 
by daily practice. Muscular coordination 
is being developed or improved through 
suitable games and the use of play equip- 
ment. The children are gaining signifi- 
cant language skills of listening; expres- 
sing ideas in sentences with correct 
usage; listening to stories, retelling and 
dramatizing them; enjoying poems. Art, 
music and rhythms are providing outlets 
for esthetic and creative expression. 
Many opportunities arise for counting, 
grouping, comparing objects and num- 
bers, playing number games and measur- 
ing. Above all, young children are learn- 
ing to establish social relations with their 
age mates, with younger and older chil- 
dren, and with adults outside of the fam- 
ily circle. 

All of these are significant learnings, 
and for all of these experiences children 
are ready at some level. Provision is 
made for all of them in the modern 
school which accepts each child as he is. 
For the young child these learnings are 
vastly more important to his development 
than the academic skills of reading and 
mathematics for which he has little need 
at this stage of his development. 


Readiness for Learning 


Every child is ready to take his next 
developmental step—whatever that may 
be. No adult can actually say, with any 
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assurance of being right, what the precise 
nature of any child’s next developmental 
step may be. However, assessing a child’s 
readiness for any aspect of learning is the 
first step taken by a successful teacher. 
It has become axiomatic in American 
education to begin where the child is. 
But there is no simple way to tell when a 
child is ready for any particular learn- 
ing. A considerable amount of trial and 
error is unavoidable. This does not mean 
that the parents at home or the teacher at 
school is helpless. Just as the good 
gardener prepares the soil, selects fertile 
seeds, waters, weeds and guides the 
growth of his plants, so can parents or 
teacher create a social and physical en- 
vironment favorable to natural growth. 
Since it is the nature of the child to grow 
and develop as he interacts with his en- 
vironment, his adult-guides can have con- 
fidence about his normal response to a 
favorable environment. 


Indicators of Reading Readiness 


Readiness for any learning means that 
the child is able to bring to the task abili- 
ties equal to the demands of the specific 
situation. He must have all of these re- 
quired abilities, not just some of them. 
Parents watching a child at home may 
observe certain behaviors which convince 
them that their child is ready to learn to 
read. He has a wide background of ex- 
perience. He enjoys having stories read 
or told to him. He may even be able to 
retell a story with a high degree of ac- 
curacy. These abilities are true indica- 
tors of reading readiness, but they are not 
all the indicators and they are not 
enough. The child must also have suf- 
ficient mental development; he must have 
a degree of eye coordination sufficient to 
focus on the printed symbol and perceive 
it clearly; he must have the ability to 
attend to symbols; he must have attained 
sufficient social and emotional maturation 
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and in addition many, many other aspects 
of development. The lack of any one of 
these may result in the child’s failure to 
read regardless of the excellence of his 
leacher’s instructiona) methods. 

Parents’ eagerness to have their child 
“reading from a book” makes them over- 
look the fact that much of the time of the 
teacher in kindergarten and first grade is 
spent on the development of readiness by 
helping the child understand his social 
and physical environment, expanding his 
vocabulary so he may communicate with 
others about his experiences, building 
assurance and a healthy self-concept by 
success in many tasks for which the child 
is ready. Parents also have an important 
role in this developmental process. If they 
provide the child with a succession of 
interesting firsthand experiences, if they 
read to him frequently, if they let him 
see that they find pleasure in reading, if 
they tell him of their experiences and 
listen with warm interest as he tries to 
tell his, they are building a sound founda- 
tion for the child when he is physiologi- 
cally and psychologically ready. 
Experiences Needed 
for Interpretation 

The “before-the-book”’ period in learn- 
ing to read is by far the most important 
step in the process. In this period, par- 
ents and teachers must be full partners in 
providing the experiences essential to in- 


terpreting what the child reads, for one 
can read with comprehension only what 
he already knows. Parents and teachers 
can build a desire to read by their own 
pleasure in reading and by answering the 
child’s questions rather than initiating 
formal reading lessons before the child 
is ready. 

If the outcome of forcing reading in- 
struction or any other formal instruction 
on the child were merely that he did not 
learn to read or to write numerals or to 
identify parallelograms or to speak 
French, this would actually not be too 
significant. But the child’s failure to do 
what he realizes that parents and teacher 
expect him to do can create a psycholog- 
ical block which interferes with learning 
the particular skill when he has the ex- 
perience, maturation, interest and co- 
ordination which would make _ the 
achievement of the task possible. 

All of the research evidence of the 
twentieth century vigorously opposes 
forcing formal instruction upon children 
at an early aze. Requiring children to 
make these refined adjustments before 
they are ready leaves in its wake injured 
nervous systems and personality destroy- 
ing feelings of fear, inadequacy and 
frustration. Every teacher has grave re- 
sponsibility to help parents understand 
that this demand upon the schools is 
fraught with serious results inimical to 
the welfare and future of young children. 








Waar DOES NURSERY SCHOOL OFFER? NURSERY SCHOOL OFFERS THE SMALL 
child a world of his own in which he can handle, manipulate and experiment with 
safety and satisfaction. In order to feel successful at ages 2, 3 or 4—and “feeling 
successful” is the key to the entire learning-and-trying process—the child needs 
many things. 

He needs plenty of safe space in which to move about. He needs play equip- 
ment that will encourage constructive play, stimulate new ideas and hold up 
under constant hard use. He needs other children of or near his age to play 
with and a watchful, friendly adult, alert to the hazards in the play life of 
young children, who knows how to keep these social contacts from short 
circuiting.—From “Why Nursery Schools,” by Eveline Omwake. By permission 
of New York Council for Children, Responsible jor the Joint Activities of New 
York State Association for Childhood Education and New York State Association 
for Nursery Education. 
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By ALICE MIEL 


Concerns for Children Everywhere 


- - - Elementary Education in Today’s World 


This article is based on a talk given on the occasion of the Dedication of 


the Childhood Education Center August 14, 1960. 


Firry-Five IRISH EDUCATORS STUDYING IN THE 
United States have a request: “Tell us about 
your methods in elementary education.” 
Fourteen Iranian specialists investigating in- 
structional materials in this country want to 
know about teaching devices built into our 
textbooks. Every day visitors from other 
,countries ask educators here for information 
on the schools of the U. S. A. “How many 
teach this way?” “How many teach that 
way?” 

It is not easy to answer these fellow educa- 
tors from abroad. We know that one can find 
in some classrooms in our country almost 
every practice popular in the last two cen- 
turies, from the poorest to the best. 

We have both homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous classes. We have departmentalization 
and we have “self-contained” classrooms. We 
have textbook-workbook centered schooling 
in some spots and in others curriculum plan- 
ning in which decisions on content are tailored 
for particular children. We have teachers who 
depend on indiscriminate assignments to keep 
children busy at school and at home after 
school, and we have teachers who plan with 
children how each child’s learning may best 
be advanced. Variations on the old-fashioned 
slate and even a device for phonics drill pat- 
terned after the horn book of New England 
primer days are on the market at the same 
time that television is being employed as a 
teaching tool. 

This topic might invite us to go further in 
describing education as it is in all its diver- 
sity in our fifty states. But current achieve- 
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ments of elementary education in the United 
States are important only as—at their best— 
they foreshadow what education might be- 
come for all children everywhere. On an oc- 
casion when the Association for Childhood 
Education International is dedicating a center 
planned for the benefit of all children two to 
twelve years of age in every land, it is ap- 
propriate to consider the kind of education 
we might be providing for these children in 
the world now taking shape. It is in this sense 
that we will be discussing the present genera- 
tion growing up around the globe. 

For a statement of our responsibility as 
educators to the world’s children, there seems 
no better source than certain passages in the 
United Nations Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child’ approved in 1959: 

“The child shall . . . be given opportuni- 
ties and facilities . . . to enable him to de- 
velop physically, mentally, morally, spiritually 
and socially in a healthy and normal manner 
and in conditions of freedom and dignity... 

“The child is entitled to . . . an education 
which will promote his genéral culture, and 
enable him on a basis of equal opportunity to 
develop his abilities, his individual judgment 
and his sense of moral and social responsi- 
bility, and to become a useful member of 
society ... 

“The child shall be . . . brought up in a 
spirit of understanding, tolerance, friendship 
among peoples, peace and universal brother- 
hood and in full consciousness that his energy 


1See page 50 for complete text. 
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and talents should be devoted to the service 
of his fellow men.” 

These statements selected from ten prin- 
ciples included in the document present a 
weighty charge to all adults—to the education 
profession in particular. 


Development as an Educated Person 


To guarantee those particular rights of a 
child, education must emphasize several in- 
terrelated dimensions in the development of 
an educated person. ‘These dimensions may 
be named as: (1) learning to care, (2) learn- 
ing to make informed judgments, (3) learning 
to take an active role in one’s world. 


Learning To Care 


A child must first be able to care about him- 
self—look upon himself as a person of worth 
and “dignity’—before he can care about 
others; that is, have feelings of “friendship 
and universal brotherhood.” He must learn 
to care about the consequences of his own and 
others’ ideas and actions and, indeed, of 
ignorance and failure to act. These conse- 
quences often are remote in space and delayed 
in time. Caring about consequences is at the 
heart of “moral and social responsibility.” 


Caring about oneself and others means also 
caring about ideas and their expression 
through language and forms of non-verbal 
communication. 


Caring should have direction. Although the 
words may have become dulled through un- 
thinking repetition and although they are open 
to many interpretations, still we should like 
to have children care about the good, the true 
and the beautiful. The good, we may say with 
Albert Schweitzer, is that which maintains, 
assists, and enhances life.” Caring that all 
shall experience that which is life enhancing 
gives direction to an individual’s living and 
is one guarantee that today’s children will 
see the fullfillment of their right to be brought 
up in a “spirit of peace.” 


Learning To Make 
Informed Judgments 


The United Nations Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child refers to the development 
of “individual judgment.” This is one basis 
of becoming a “useful member of society.” 


Charles R. Joy, ed., Albert Schweitzer, an Anthology (Boston : 
The Beacou Press, 1947). p. 259. o 
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It will do little good to care about conse- 
quences of ideas and actions if there are lack- 
ing pertinent information and skills necessary 
for using such information to predict conse- 
quences and to check predictions. 


In a world where there is so much to know, 
it is no easy task to remain informed on many 
questions. Certainly it is useless to store one’s 
mind as an elementary school child with in- 
formation that may or may not prove useful 
or even accurate in the future. Instead, the 
school can develop power in the children— 
power to go on learning under their own 
direction for the rest of their lives. Such 
power consists in part of knowing sources of 
information and useful methods of learning 
from each. For example, the symbols used in 
television, in print, and by an expert being 
personally interviewed are all different. This 
power is developed through genuine searches 
for desired information, in which process 
much interrelated information is inevitably 
encountered. The most useful and the most 
frequently reinforced information so encoun- 
tered is likely to be retained. While power to 
search out information is being built, a store 
of understood and valued information is being 
accumulated. This <ivor12 of information func- 
tions as a set of categories useful in organiz- 
ing further information as it is added. 


The power of self-directed learning may be 
enhanced even further through helping chil- 
dren to gain control over systems of thought. 
Children may be helped to gain understanding 
of the core of each of several disciplines—the 
kind of questions asked, the ways answers are 
sought, the symbol systems used to record 
findings—in short, the way knowledge is 
created in these different fields. With this 
fundamental understanding, of which only 
the beginning may be achieved in the elemen- 
tary school, the individual has a basis for con- 
tinued, independent learning in various areas 
of human inquiry. He understands the unique 
nature of the different disciplines; therefore, 
he can understand new developments in these 
disciplines. He may even turn out tc be one of 
the individuals to add to our knowledge in one 


of these fields. 


Caring about having the best and fullest 
information possible as one makes decisions 
and caring about truth for its own sake are 
essential to the power of self-directed learn- 
ing. To quote Albert Schweitzer once more: 
“The highest honor one can show a system of 
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thought is to test it ruthlessly with a view to 
discovering how much truth it contains, just 
as steel is assayed to try its strength.’ This 
is the sort of attitude toward truth which 
children must achieve if they are to make in- 
formed judgments, rather than bow without 
question to the authority of superstition, cus- 
tom or prestige. 


Knowing how to inform eneself on a prob- 
lem, knowing how to put this knowledge to 
work in formulating alternative solutions, and 
knowing how to test for possible consequences 
of a proposed solution are of little use if an 
individual does not trust his own informed 
judgment, does not see himself as an inde- 
pendent decision maker. This attitude must 
be reinforced, not denied, through elementary 
education. 


Learning To Take 
an Active Role in One’s World 


As with other dimensions of developing as 
an adequately educated person, the contribu- 
tion of the elementary school to active par- 
ticipation can only be one of starting children 
along a path and equipping them for at least 
the early stages of the journey. Although the 
world today is smaller in the sense that one 
can circle it in a few hours, the world which 
a child of the late twentieth century is asked 
lo encompass in his caring and his knowing 
and his active participation is much larger 
than the world of his grandfather or even. his 
father. 


The child attending elementary school in 
this country today may some day be working 
shoulder to shoulder in the United Nations 
with a child now in school somewhere in 
Ghana, Indonesia or China. The chances are 
good that he will visit one or more foreign 
countries in his lifetime and he may live and 
work in one for some months or years. Even 
though he never leaves his nation’s boundaries, 
the child now growing up in almost any 
country of the world will be called upon to 
support various forms of international co- 
operation. 


If children are not to stop short of effective 
living, they must learn to take measures to 
translate their concerns and their judgments 
into socially useful action. The elementary 
school must help children to go the complete 
circle—caring about unrealized human poten- 


*Op. cit., p. 30. 
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tial all over the world, deciding what will im- 
prove conditions, and taking useful steps— 
often with others—in creating better condi- 
tions. 

A foundational approach which the school 
must teach in this connection is a problem- 
solving one. Helping children become skilled 
in using methods of problem solving is a large 
order in itself. It means starting back with 
actual problem discovery, locating the focal 
point of difficulty as a way of clarifying an 
often vague and formless disturbance. It 
means going on a treasure hunt for informa- 
lion, selecting some facts as pertinent and re- 
jecting others. It means testing various ways 
of organizing facts, patiently selecting and re- 
jecting again and again if necessary. It 
means being as dispassionate as possible in 
judging the usefulness and authenticity of in- 
formation as facts are combined and recom- 
bined to form new solutions. At the same time, 
it means consciously and deliberately weigh- 
ing these possible solutions in terms of the 
highest of humanity’s values! Which plan of 
action will be more likely to help us to achieve 
in terms of those values? Finally,, it means 
taking action—mapping out plans, fixing re- 
sponsibility for acting, accepting and carry- 
ing out responsibilities, accounting for one’s 
part in the total effort, helping to judge 
whether the results are valuable, helping to 
judge the kinds and amounts of attention 
needed for follow through and revision. In 
short, it means continuity of effort. External 
vigilance still is the awesome yet welcome re- 
sponsibility of one who would live under 
democracy. In all of this problem solving, the 
image is not of a person using such skills for 
his own selfish ends but of a person, in the 
language of the United Nations Declaration, 
devoting his “energy and talents . . . to the 
service of his fellow men.” 


Problem solving at its best is a highly 
creative process, yet to some it is too limited 
a process to account for all creativity in man. 
“The creative process,” one writer argues, “is 
a manifestation of a fundamental ability to 
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relate previously unrelated things.”' The 
product may be something as tangible as .a 
painting, a poem, a dance, a musical score or 
a dress design; or it may be an idea, a plan 
or a theory. The world needs such newness, 
such responses to changing conditions. To be- 
come “a useful member of society,” as is the 
right of every child, each child should have 
an opportunity to make something of the 
creative potential that is in every human being. 
The fostering of creativity in all aspects of 
living is necessary for the development of a 
fully functioning person in today’s world. 
Creativity is nourished by helping to keep 
minds open for exploring and seeing things 
in new relationships; by encouraging children 
to select the points at which they will attempt 
to create newness; by ‘elping them learn to 
respect, understand and control the particular 
medium or media in which they will create; 
and finally by encouraging them to polish 
their product to the point where it is, in their 
own judgment, satisfying. The elementary 
school ehild may need help in developing 
standards of judgment, but he must learn to 
apply all tests himself if he is to learn the feel- 
ing of having created, if he is to be able to 
say with integrity and real conviction: “I 
made it and it is good.” Pride in workman- 
ship is the reward of the creator. 


The School’s Part 


For children all over the world, the United 
Nations declaration..of their rights will be im- 
plemented more rapidly and more surely if 
schools do their part. Schools everywhere 


4Paul Smith. ed., An Examination of the Creative Process 
(New York: Art Directors Club, 1959), p. 18. 





have common obligations to the children 
who have a right to be served by them: 

® to provide an education which makes 
sense to each individual, one which he can 
understand at every step; 

® to provide an education which leaves a 
useful residue in the form of attitudes, know- 
ledge and skills that make it possible and 
likely that the individual will continue to be a 
self-directed learner; 

® to provide an education which functions 
for each individual in making a living and in 
leading a life of dignity, satisfaction, and 
usefulness to others. 


The specifics will vary from country to 
country and from individual to individual be- 
cause the priorities will differ. But the ele- 
mental gifts with which education should 
endow each child to enable him to become a 
“powerful” individual, a self-respecting in- 
dividual and a loving individual are as uni- 
versal as is our common humanity. 

The teacher of today’s children anywhere 
in the world will need the understanding and 
the caring, the time and the equipment to re- 
spond to each child in terms of the meaning 
which a particular situation has for him, to 
know and to care that each is learning all that 
he can of what he needs and wants to learn. 
This teacher will be meticulous and precise in 
meeting his responsibilities to each child so 
that each can know what it means to have 
“equal opportunities . . . to develop phys- 
ically, mentally, morally, spiritually and 
socially in a healthy and normal manner and 
in conditions of freedom and dignity.” This 
is what is desired by those who today are pre- 
senting this building and its services to the 


children of the world. 





Memo to: KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 


From: Mure. Crossy, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware 

Kindergarten teachers need to be assured of the significant role they play in the total 
elementary school program. They seem to me to be: 

@ aware of the genuine needs of young children 

e skilled in providing experiences that have meaning for five-year-olds 

@ devoted to making the kindergarten program appropriate and aware that the so-called 
first-grade objectives are not to be forced upon five-year-olds 





@ able to resist with sincere conviction the pressures currently present to force five-year-olds 
into an academic pattern that they will all too soon face as six-year-olds. 

Kindergartens are not “reading kindergartens.” There is no research evidence to support 
the belief that youngsters introduced to reading in kindergarten are better readers in third 
grade or sixth grade than are comparable youngsters who are introduced to reading at the 
appropriate time in first or second grade. In fact, there is evidence to the contrary. Studies 
made of youngsters required to read in first grade as compared to youngsters whose formal 
reading experience does not begin until second grade have revealed equal or superior reading 
ability at the end of the third grade. Wrightstone found this out in the early thirties and 
Olsen’s recent studies support it. 
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children. 


—school time—work time-——play time— 
happy times—sad times—lean years— 
fat years. Many moons ago—then and 
now—after awhile—once upon a time— 
all indicate time. What time means in 
the space age none of us quite know. 
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TIME 


By KATHRYN HUESTIS 





Children deal with time concepts which oftenii:nes adults cannot fathom. 
Kathryn Huestis, third-grade teacher, University Elementary School, North- 
ern Illinois University, DeKalb, was a visiting teacher at the University of 
Nebraska Laboratory School, Lincoln, when this study was made by eight- 
year-olds. It still has value to others—even though time has lapsed since 
it was written. A similar study can be made in greater depth by older 


This is what a group of eight-year-olds 
was trying to determine and they prob- 
ably came nearer to an understanding of 
the real meaning of time than many 
adults will ever come! If our children 
are ready for the acceleration which is 
upon us then we need to recognize that 
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children oftentimes will be dealing with 
concepts which we ourselves have not 
fathomed with depth and clarity. 


We do not know what tomorrow will 
bring. There was a time when we thought 
it would be like today and we got the 
children “ready” for it. Those of us who 
hadn’t realized the futility of this goal 
had a jolt when man began to invade 
space. We do not know what is on the 
moon, but surely our children will get 
there during their lifetime. We know one 
thing for certain—each child will need 
every bit of potential he possesses. But, 
we do not even know what that potential 
is; we do not know when he is doing his 
best. We cannot instruct him what to do 
in the space age nor how to do it, but we 
can kindle his curiosity and increase his 
opportunities to probe deeply into areas 
of special concern to him. We can moti- 


vate and challenge him to find, to read, to. 


analyze, to evaluate and to appreciate. 


Children have questions. We can help 
them become increasingly adept in learn- 
ing the processes for solving questions 
and in testing the solutions reached. We 
cannot afford to have children give less 
than their best effort to evaluating pro- 
cedures and solutions. It is through the 
evaluating processes that children gain 
power which readies them for accelerated 
living—accelerated living which is upon 
us, which frightens many of us, but which 
can become an exciting challenge. When 
this group began to be fascinated with 
concepts of time and I realized that this 
was no passing or superficial interest, I 
encouraged them to define their ques- 
tions and to plan a systematic study of 


them. 


Many Concepts of Time 


Many children gained a real concept 
of time. They discussed and explained 
reasons for the time changes between 
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Lincoln and Denver. By making four bi, 
clocks and by fitting one clock on to th: 
other they discovered details of time 
changes. Making their own paper plate 


clocks and practicing telling arrival and | 


departure times for planes or trains at 


various cities in time zones across the | 


United States gave them a better under- 
standing of a.m. and p.m. It also gave 
a better understanding of hours such as 
9:40, 6:55, 3:35. 

These children seemed to think of time 
space—army relatives were six hours 
away—rather than the simple place space 
thought of by their teacher. A time line 
was made as the children figured how 
many years ago the first clock and the 
first watch were invented. 

Children developed shadow sticks and 
kept track of their time schedule via 
shadows. They developed an awareness 
of how and why their shadow varied from 
place to place and hour to hour. 

Sundials were constructed and used in 
such a way the children gained an aware- 
ness of the place of these sundials in the 
history of man. A more complete con- 
cept of time seemed to develop as they 
timed their homemade hour glass. How 
long is a minute? How long is an hour? 
This was made more comprehensive when 
they watched and waited for water to seep 
through one vessel from another as they 
did in India long ago. Egg timers brought 
from home were timed and observed, 
similar to a device used to tell time in 
early days. Instead of water seepage from 
one vessel to another, sand trickled from 
one container into another of the same 
size. 


“Many Moons Ago” 


We discovered that we could tell time 
by the seasons too. From research in 
encyclopedias, science books and mag- 
azines we gained the meaning of : how the 
revolution of the earth makes the day and 
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night, how its spinning around the sun 
causes the magical changes in the world 
and unfolds its seasons. We went to the 
planetarium for this experiment. 

When Indians said, “many moons 
ago,” what did they mean? Some child- 
ren were fascinated by the study of the 
moon phases. Again a trip to the plane- 
tarium helped to show the children how 
the moon travels around the earth and 
seems to change shape as it does. (It 
really is the same moon shining in the 
light of our sun.) A daily pictorial 
record kept for a month helped prove this 
concept: It takes about four weeks for 
the moon to go through all of the changes 
—about two weeks to change from a new 
thin moon to a full round moon and two 
more weeks to change to a new moon. 

Another experience was practicing 
reading or writing Roman numerals so 
the marks seen on sundials in the museum 
(or on their own grandmothers’ sundials ) 
could be deciphered. 

Telling time by the sky was more 
meaningful after a trip to the plane- 
tarium. A vivid demonstration of day, 
night, fall, winter, spring and summer 
skies led the interested students to want 
to learn more about these ways of telling 
time. 

We discovered how man has preserved 
time when we went to the museum. We 
saw fossils. We also saw newspapers that 
had been published as early as the nine- 
teenth century. These furnished records 
of special events, births, deaths, inven- 
tions. Time rolled back in front of our 
eyes. We live not only in the present but 
in the past (and the past is important to 
us). As we moved on down the aisles, 





displays of such famous clocks as Big 
Ben and the Colgate clock offered another 
avenue of interest. 


Automation 


Dioramas of automation opened up a 
new idea for some of these youngsters— 
automatic time switches! How does the 
automatic defrosting of commercial 
frozen food cabinets work? How do neon 
signs blink off and on? How do mist and 
light controllers for greenhouses work? 
The list could go on and on. It was 
agreed that “time is the most important 
factor in our world today.” 


Back in the classroom we attempted 
to capture our “present,” but how could 
we preserve our summer? This is how 
we came to start a weekly newspaper. 
Such discussions as the children had on 
what should be printed! What discrimi- 
nation they began to show! Would that 
some of our local papers would apply 
such rigid criteria! 


Children interviewed teachers who had 
come from distant places. What intense 
work thev did in learning to interview ef- 
fectively. They preserved their own 
creative efforts in stories and poems. 
Since there was not space to state all of 
the facts they had learned concerning 
time, they had to analyze the significance 
of these. 


The same processes used this summer 
will help them know how to investigate 
the moon should they land on it. They 
are powerful boys and girls with a new 
awareness of strength which will make it 
possible for them to face the unknown 
enthusiastically. 





Words of Wisdom to Candidate 


Leon, SHINING A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE’S SHOES, ASKED HIM: “Do You 
go to school?” Answer: “No, I gave that up.” leon: “You should go to man’s 


school and don’t give it up!” 
OCTOBER 1960 
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News HERE and THERE 


By ALBERTA L. MEYER 


1960-61 ACEI Fellow 


Dorothy Vanderburg, intermediate teacher 
from Jackson, Michigan, began her duties as 
ACEI fellow for 1960-61 on July 1. She came 
a month early to give extra help prior to the 
dedication of the Childhood Education Center. 
She represents all ACE branches and espe- 
cially those in the Great Lakes Region. 


The Fellow’s duties at headquarters are 
varied. She will help to prepare for the As- 
sociation’s annual conference, represent ACEI 
at meetings of other national groups, help to 
prepare publications and visit schools in dif- 
ferent communities. She will interpret to staff 
and Executive Board a branch member’s point 
of view. 

Long active in ACE work in Michigan, Miss 
Vanderburg left the Michigan ACE presidency 
to accept the fellowship. Previously she served 
as editor of the Michigan ACE Newsletter, as 
state vice-president representing intermediate 
education and as president of the Jackson 


ACE. She has attended four recent ACEI 


study conferences and had responsibilities in - 


connection with them. 


Miss Vanderburg’s teaching experience has 
been in the Jack- 
son Public 
Schools and with 
young people in 
church and camp 
situations. A 
graduate of Cen- 
tral Michigan 
University, she 
has taken grad- 
uate work at The 
Ohio State Uni- 
versity. When she 
is not teaching 
she lives with her 
family in Suttons 
Bay, near the 
heart of Michi- 
gan’s cherry 
country. 





Dorothy Vanderburg 





Childhood Education Center 

During the dedication ceremonies in August 
and until September 28, the Association was 
pleased to have an exhibit of kindergarten 


children’s art from Paris, France, sponsored | 


by the Cultural Division of the French Em- 


bassy. The exhibit’s large murals and fifty | 


colorful paintings drew many comments. 
This display was exhibited at the New York 
City Public Library before coming to the As- 
sociation and was then sent op to Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Branch and 
international members of the Association will 
want to watch for the exhibit as it continues 
to tour the country. 

This is one example of the kind of activity 
the Association expects to sponsor from time 
to time in its new headquarters building. We 
will try to keep you informed through this 
column of future activities in the Childhood 
Education Center. 


1961 ACEI Study Conference 


Omaha, Nebraska, has been selected as the 


location for the 1961 ACEI Study Conference. 
An outstanding program will be presented, 
and our hosts are making plans for a number 
of unusual field trips, as well as the usual 
school visiting. Plan now to attend the week 
of April 2. It is not too soon to put it on 
your calendar! 


United Nations Day 


On Monday, October 24, the United States 
joins with other nations throughout the world 
in celebrating the fifteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations. October 
23-29 has been designated as United Nations 
Week. Those interested are asked to use this 
opportunity to plan programs in their local 
communities as a means of building under- 
standing and good will. Helpful materials 
and a publications list may be secured from: 
American Association for the United Nations. 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17. 


Children’s Book Week 

November 13-19 is National Children’s 
Book Week, the forty-second celebration of 
this event. Consult your local library for 
further information or write to Children’s 
Book Council. Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. 

The Children’s Book Council prints a five 
cent folder, dids To Choosing Books for 
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Your Children. It includes the ACEI biblio- 
graphies. A permanent display of these book 
lists and books is open to the public in the 
Children’s Book Council library. A special 
library of new books representing children’s 
books published during the previous eighteen 
months opened September 1. When you are 
in New York City you might like to visit the 
library at the above address. 


American Education Week 

American Education Week (November 6- 
12) has as its theme, “Strengthen Schools for 
the Sixties.” Information and materials may 
be obtained from: National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


You Were Represented 

Advisory Committee of National Organiza- 
lions, Washington, D. C., September 9, by 
Alberta L. Meyer, executive secretary. 

Executive Committee of the Council of 
National Organizations (follow-up group for 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth), New York City, September 13, by 
Alberta L. Meyer. 

National Conference on Citizenship, Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 16-20, by Dorothy 
Vanderburg, ACEI fellow. 





Ideas for 


Space and Beauty in School 


Space, Arrangement, Beauty in School 
is an ACEI bulletin which contains 
descriptions and over seventy photos 
and line drawings showing schoolroom 
space-saving arrangements for nursery 
school, kindergarten and elementary 
grades; suggestions for bulletin boards 
and displays; sources for equipment 
and materials—books, films, filmstrips; 
and a guide to evaluate beauty in the 
classroom. 


Order from: 


Association for Childhood Education 
International 


3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Price, $1 Pages, 52 

















VIKING 
JUNIOR 
BOOKS 


We have interesting, beautifully 


illustrated books for primary and 
elementary grades and on up 
through high school—picture books, 
story books, junior novels, history, 
biography, geography, art, indus- 


try, nature, and science. 


Send for our 146-page free illus- 
trated catalogue. It includes 26 
new books for 1960, as well as de- 
scriptions of all our older titles. 
The catalogue has a graded list and 
a helpful subject index. 


THE VIKING PRESS 


Dep’t. CE, 625 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


~The Mentally 
Retarded Child 


AND 


lis Parent 


by Stella Stillson Slaughter 


For all who work with retarded children, and 
especially for parents, here is wise and real- 
istic “| in understanding the child and 
guiding him to his potential maturity. The 
author discusses symptoms, causes and treat- 
ments, tests, relationships between the child 
and other children in the family, training 
in muscular coordination, elementary social 
manners, the teaching of the rudiments of 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
$3.75 


At your beokstore or from 


MORE KLEENCUT & EVERSHARP SCISSORS 











Books for Children 


Editor, HAZEL WILSON 


The 1960-62 editor, Hazel Wilson, is a former 
librarian and now lecturer at George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 


RASMUS AND THE VAGABOND. By Astrid 
Lindgren. Translated by Gerry Bothmer 
and illustrated by Eric Palmquist. New 
York: The Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave., 1960. Pp. 192. $2.75. The author of 

the amusing Pippi Longstocking stories has 

written a more serious and realistic story 
about an orphan boy in search of a father 
and a home. Rasmus hears and likes a line 
from a poem, “I’m not afraid of the open 
road.” But when he runs away from the 
orphanage, he finds the open road frightening 
and lonely. Then he meets the lovable tramp, 
Oscar, who has a zest for wandering and a 
generous spirit toward a small boy. Yet Oscar 
does not want to accept the responsibility of 
being a father to Rasmus, a decision Rasmus 
refuses to accept. Both boys and girls will 
enjoy meeting Rasmus and his friend of the 


open road. Ages 8-12.—H.W. 


AND SHEARS HAVE BEEN SOLD TO THE 
NATION’S SCHOOLS THAN ALL OTHER 


BRANDS COMBINED! 





It’s a fact! Over the years, American schools 
have bought and used more KLEENCUT and 
Eversharp scissors than all others combined. 
This overwhelming preference is due to out- 
Staiidiug product quality and dependability. 

To you it means that you can be sure of getting 
full value whenever you buy scissors. It means, 
too, that you can get all the sizes and styles 


you want — at the right prices! 


Sold only by the leading school supply dis- 


tributors throughout the country. Order 
KLEENCUT & EVERSHARP SCISSORS A 


and SHEARS through your authorized dis- WN 
tributor; he is set up to give you the merchan- = \ 
mi | 


dise and service you need all year ‘round! 


* Every pair tested & inspected * All mer- W 


chandise unconditionally guaranteed. 












<i -_e = 

© Guaranteed by > 

Good Housekeeping 
#0r 
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; Largest Mfr. of Scissors and Shears 
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illustrated by Jacqueline Ayer. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 3d Ave., 1960. 

Unpaged. $2.95. Little Sister of Siam thinks 
all day on her birthday about what she would 
like for a birthday present. What she wishes 
for and receives is pictured in a book rich 
in the colorful sights and the people of Siam. 
A good book for young children and useful to 
older girls and boys wanting to know the cus- 
toms and costumes of Siam. Ages 4-8.—H.W. 


EMILE. Written and illustrated by Toni 
Ungerer. New York: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 
33d St., 1960. Pp. 32. $2.50. The illustrator- 

author has succeeded in making a young 
octopus seem heroic. But Emile is a most un- 
usual octopus. He is brave, daring and quick 
to come to the rescue of his friend, a deep-sea 
diver. The book has plot as well as pictures to 
interest young children. Ages 4-8.—H.W. 


PLANET TRIP. By William Nephew and 
Michael Chester. Illustrated by Walter 
Buehr. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
210 Madison Ave., 1960. Pp. 72. $2.75. 

This vivid portrayal of man’s projected space 

trip to Mars is based on authentic scientific 

knowledge and affords the reader the pleasure 
of expanding his understanding while partic- 
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VOTE FOR 

MATERIALS 

® for better teaching » 

® for lasting, satisfying learning 
experiences 


Write for complete catalog of Judy visual- 
manipulative materials. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 North Second Street, Dept. CE 





Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 











A WISH FOR LITTLE SISTER. Written and 


Oa: 
EXPERIMENTS 


by Illa Podendorf, Lc 
School Univers sity of 


$3.38 net, postpaid 
Bound in Reinforced Cloth 


Reading Level 5 
Interest Levels 3-8 


Teach science subjects confidently 
and easily with this big book of safe, 
active experiments. Children are en- 
couraged to think as scientists... Ex- 
periments cover: air, magnets, elec- 
tricity, water, sound, light, simple 
machines, heat, chemistry and plants. 
160 pages, illustrated in color. Eligi- 
ble under Title Ill, NDEA. 


Strengthen Your Science Program 
with Childrens Press Books and 
Film Strips Qualified Under Title 
lll, National Defense Education 


Act. 
FREE 


SCIENCE CURRICULUM GUIDE! 

Shows how to select correct books 
and film strips to broaden science 
understanding in your classroom. 











ThexChildrens Books 
with Built-In 


Creative Enjoyment 


Chicago 7, lilinois 


101 SCIENCE EXPERI- 
(quantity) 


Jackson & Racine 


0 Send 








a 
MENTS, postpaid, each $3.38 BS 

[-] Send FREE CURRICULUM GUIDE | 
C) Bill me C] lf enclose $ ca 
(_] 60-day examination privilege B 
All prices net to schools and libraries. i] 
is 
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Name_____ 





Address 
City, Zone, State 

























swapped my frig and got me a hen, 





Oh! what a pretty thing I had then! 
But I swapped her too ’cause over the hill 
Came these brand new books that are prettier still! 





THE SWAPPING BOY 


Jobn Langstaff; illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. A gay, lilting picture-song k, in 
which the words and music of an Appalachian 
Mountain trading song are illustrated with spirit 
and broad humor Ages 5-9. $2.95 


BRAVE 
BABY ELEPHANT 


Sesyle Joslin; illustrated by Leonard Weis- 
gard. Enchanting pictures and beguiling text tell 
how lovable Baby Elephant faces his first great 
adventure alone. Ages 3-6. $2.50 


IN A PUMPKIN SHELL 


A MOTHER GOOSE ABC 


Joan Walsh Anglund. A memorable nursery 
rhyme-alphabet book, pictured in glowing full 
color and richly detailed drawings, by the au- 
thor-artist of Love Is a Special Way of Feeling 
and other favorites. Ages 3-7. $2.95 


THE SHADOW BOOK 


Beatrice Schenk de Regniers; with photo- 
graphs by Isabel Gordon. Imaginative, rhyth- 
mic prose and equally imaginative photographs 
make this a lovely playful exploration of many 
things a child and his shadow can do together. 

Ages 4-8. $2.75 


Illustrations from The Swapping Boy 


‘ 


THE LITTLE TINY 
ROOSTER 


Will and Nicolas; illustrated by Nicolas. A 
beautifully designed picture book in which a 
tiny rooster that no one takes seriously finally 
proves that size has nothing to do with bravery 
or quick thinking. Ages 5-9. $3.25 


THE SPOOKY THING 


William O. Steele; illustrated by Paul Coker. 
Two boys, “as ornery and mean as a bushel of 
rattlesnakes,” meet the THING that lives in the 
deep woods. Their amusing and action-filled 
comeuppance will delight all small boys. 

Ages 6-10. $2.75 


THE TURNABOUT TWINS 


Helen F. Daringer; illustrated by Charles 
Geer. Mischievous Becky, who “changes places” 
with her identical twin sister once too often, 
finds unexpected excitement and fun during a 
summer-long visit with two great-aunts. 


Ages 8-12. $3.00 
THE WITCH FAMILY 


Eleanor Estes; illustrated by Edward Ardiz- 
zone. Reality and fantasy are blended in an 
original, wonderfully unpredictable story about 
two little girls and their adventures with Old 
Witch, Little Witch Girl, and Weeny Witch. 

Ages 8-12. $3.25 




















MIK AND THE PROWLER 


Yoshiko Uchida; illustrated by William M. 
Hutchinson. Caring for an absent neighbor's 
cats and garden turns into a frightening respon- 
sibility for Mik when he discovers that someone 
has been breaking into the house at night. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


WIND SONG 


Carl Sandburg; illustrated by William A. 
Smith. A selection, by the poet himself, of 
verses especially suitable for children, including 
sixteen new and unpublished poems. 

Ages 10 up. $3.00 


RIDER BY NIGHT 


Karin Anckarsvard; translated by Annabelle 
MacMillan; illustrated by Charles W. 
Walker. Young readers will enjoy this Swedish 
family, and especially Jenny, whose beloved 
horse Rascal is being secretly ridden at night 
by a mysterious horseman. 

Ages 10-14. $3.25 


UP AND AWAY! 


Miriam Young; illustrated. by Sam Savitt. 
Taken on as “stableboys” by the Irish groom on 
a Westchester estate, Maureen and Wendy learn 
the hard way about training, jumping, and show- 
ing horses. Ages 10-14. $3.25 


Ce, 


BRUNO, KING OF 
THE MOUNTAIN 


Michel-Aimé Baudouy; translated by Marie 
Ponsot; illustrated by Johannes Troyer. The 
French Pyrenees make a colorful setting for this 
tale of a pet bear who learns to hate men when 
he is stolen and brutally mistreated. 

Ages 10-14. $3.00 


EDGE OF DISASTER 


Leif Hamre; translated by Evelyn Ramsden. 
A dramatic and stirring story set in Norway 
which vividly conveys a sense of the split-second 
dangers and decisions that ride with all jet 
fighter pilots. Ages 12up. $2.75 


BUFFALO AND BEAVER 


Stephen W. Meader; illustrated by Charles 

eck. An adventurous year spent trapping in 
the Rocky Mountains, in the days when few 
white men had been there, gave Jeff a sense of 
our country’s natural beauties and of history in 
the making. Ages 12up. $2.95 





SMOKE RINGS 


Dorothy Lyons; frontispiece by Wesley Den- 
nis. Endless discipline and training result in a 
dream come true for a California girl who 
finally rides her Thoroughbred in the exciting 
1960 Equestrian Olympics in Rome. 
Agesl2up. $3.25 


THE SHINING MOMENT 


Mildred Lawrence. How pretty and popular 
Janey, scarred — though not permanently — in 
an auto accident, slowly learns the true values 
of friendship and love is the heart of this per- 
ceptive story. Ages 14up. $3.00 


SHADOW HAWK 


Andre Norton. As fast-moving as a modern ad- 
venture, this story brilliantly re-creates the Egypt 
of 2,000 B.C., with its palace intrigue, danger- 
ous desert warfare, and battles against tyranny. 

Ages 14up. $3.50 


TOMORROW ISLAND 


Kathrene Pinkerton. The excitement and chal- 
lenge of wilderness living is realistically cap- 
tured in the story of Sue Driscoll and her family, 
as they try to make a permanent home in the 
Canadian wilds. Ages 14up. $3.25 


THE SILVER MANGO TREE 


Jean Bothwell. The colorful Indian way of life 
is contrasted to our own in this romantic yet 
realistic story of an American girl in India 
who must choose between an imperious and 
charming Indian prince and an American 
teacher. Ages 14up. $3.25 





Books for Boys and Girls from 
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SCIENCE KIT... 


for successful science teaching! 





SCIENCE KIT, JR. . . . for visually interesting and 
effective science presentations in the primary 
grades . . . contains all the equipment needed 
through Grade lil . . .  text-correlated Teacher's 
Manual of Experiments and ‘Teaching Elemen- 
tary Science” Bulletin included. $21.75. 





SCIENCE KiT . . . makes science vital, meaningful 
in elementary schools . the original, self- 
contained portable laboratory with over 80 pieces 
of quality apparatus, Teacher’s Manual with 14 
units of experiments, Blough & Blackwood’s 
Teaching Elementary Science . . . over 150,000 in 
use . . . recommended by ACEI, Science Text 
Publishers and 32 State Depts. of Education. 
$39.95 


* Replacement Service * CURRENT price catalogs 


* Full line of Science Supplies—apparatus, teach- 
ing aids, chemicals, etc. 


All Available under NDEA—Title II! 


SCIENCE KIT, INC. 


Box 69 e Tonawanda, N. Y. 





ipating in an imaginative and challenging ad- 
venture. Ages 9 and up.—Reviewed by 
ALPHORETTA FisH, Instructor, College of 
Education, University of Maryland, University 
Park. 


FUN WITH SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS. 
By Mae and Ira Freeman. Illustrated with 
photographs. New York: Random House, 
457 Madison Ave., 1960. Pp. 59. $1.50. This 

text contains simple, pre-tested experiments 

dealing with gravity, inertia, air, heat, sound, 
electricity, magnetism and light. It is de- 
signed to help the child better understand his 
environment as well as to help him discover 

a wide variety of basic science understandings. 

Ages 8 and up.—A.F. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF ASTRONOMY. By 
Vivian Grey. Illustrated by George Geygan. 
New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lex- 
ington Ave., 1960. Pp. 68. $1.95. This sur- 

vey includes a discussion of the planets and 

other members of the solar system as well as 
the heavenly bodies beyond. Pertinent activi- 
ties are suggested. Ages 8 and up.—A.F. 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS. By Eugene 
Rachlis and John C. Ewers. New York: 
American Heritage Publishing Co., 551 


(Continued on Page 80) 








Culbertson Books of 


RAYTHMS & SONGS 


—for Kindergarten, Primary—that 
make teaching easier, more fun 


These popular Culbertson books help make your 

work more successful, with short adaptable selec- 

tions. Easy to play—excellent rhythm—imagina- 
tive—they win children. You need not be an 
accomplished musician . . Select yours now. 

Mrs. Button Tells a@ Story ................cccccccceesceeeees $1.50 
Amusing, descriptive musical settings for 
stories new and old; 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
maker and Elves, Santa Claus Land, etc. 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book I .................:00000 $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Gallop, 
Rocking Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown- 
Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, 
Brownies. 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book IL ..................... $1.00 
Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, 
Rabbit, Jumping Jack, Train, Doll. In- 
dian Dance, Child and Bee, Story of 
Flowers, Three Bears. 

Songs and Rhythms $0.75 
19 Original Songs—some by children— 
Marches, Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story 
of Butterfly. 

Band Rhythms (25 simple selections).............. $0.50 

Order now from your dealer or direct. On per- 

sonal orders, send $1.50 or order C.0.D. We pay 

mailing cost. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 


310 Hirst Court, Dept. V, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
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* YOUTH-TESTED’ 


THE USE-FULL WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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World Book Encyclopedia is suited to 
the needs of students, teachers, and 
librarians. Far-reaching research studies, 
including an extensive analysis of actual 
classroom use, guide World Book editors 
as they create a reference set to serve 
every class and every classroom. 

The single alphabetical arrangement 
permits the use of many of the twenty 
volumes at the same time. Text is invit- 
ing and easy to read. Visual aids include 
an exclusive, new $1,000,000 map pro- 





gram and more than 22,000 illustrations 
with 5,000 in color. ' 

World Book Encyclopedia, youth tested 
and use-full, continues to grow in leader- 
ship and importance. Test it in your 
classroom. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation « Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Top floor: Editorial Offices (end), Branch, Information Offices (side). 
Ground floor: Staff Room (end), Exhibit Room (end and side). 
Below ground: Publication Sales (end), Incoming Mail, Subscriptions. 


Childhood Education Center 


Georgeanne Leeper unveils Mary E. Leeper plaque on Dedication Day. 


Laura Hooper, program coordinator, projects plans at workshop in 
Multi-Purpose Room. French children’s art work in background. 


Olga Adams and Fra 
greet Alice Miel and A 
Dedication speakers. 


Betty McWilliams, Sub# 
is pleased with new add 


m 





Epsie Young cuts flowers 
in garden near Multi- 
Purpose Room. 


Photos by Ann Evry 


a 
Bulletin board in Edi- 
tor’s office has space for 
variety of displays. Dor- 
othy Vanderburg, 1960- 
61 feHow, is interested. 





b¥partment, 
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Alida Hisle, advertising manager, 
checks advertisers’ plates in spacious 
work area. 


Levi Smith can now arrange supplies 
and publications in storage space. 





IN EVERY 
ELEMENTARY 


GRADE __ 
THROUGH 
EVERY 
CURRICULUM 
AREA* 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE |S THE INDISPENSABLE TEACHING f ee 


The Children's Encyclopedi: 











Designed for thorough coverage of every cur- 
riculum area, The Book ci Knowledge gives 
invaluable assistance in planning and develop- 
ing units of work. Because of its unique subject 
arrangement, many children can use the set 
simultaneously as they explore different aspects 
of the same problem. Because The Book of 
Knowledge has both an index and table of 
‘contents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of 
index and reference skills and prepares students 
for standard reference tests. Continuously re- 
vised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge 
is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library 
{ING Tiuse throughout the elementary grades. 





* SCIENCE 


No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention 
to the child's level of comprehension. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching. 

MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program. 

MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias, 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program, 


tHe NEW soox or KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes—7,922 pages—of enrichment material for 
classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,742 illustrations 
(1,561 in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 325 maps. 
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THE 
GROLIER 
SOCIETY INC. 


The Grolier Building 
575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 





FOR FREE CURRICULUM MATERIAL 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. CE 1060 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 

International Headquarters 

575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, the latest information on 


the modern Book of Knowledge, plus related curriculum aids. 


NAME 








SCHOOL —_—_—— POSITION —______—_ 





ADDRESS ———— ——— aon . = 













KNOWING AND TEACHING THE 


migrant child 


by Elizabeth Sutton 







A firsthand description and inter- 
pretation of the principal problems 
encountered in knowing and teaching 
migrant children and reports on 
successful school practices. 













Order from: 
Department of Rura! Education 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 












160p. 
ands Discounts on quantity orders 





5th Ave., 1960. Pp. 153. $3.50. A vivid pre- 
sentation of the story of the Plains Indians 
from prehistoric times until the Sioux up- 
risings in 1890. Where these Indians came 
from, how they lived, and what happened to 
them after the great wave of pioneer settlers 
came to live on the plains are told with clarity 
and interest. The narrative and the pictures 
convey an atmosphere of action and movement. 

Over 200 illustrations—full-color reproduc- 

tions of great Indian paintings by Catlin, 

Miller, Bodmer, Kane and Remington—play 

an important role in the story. Ages 10 and 

up.—Reviewed by WILHELMINA HILL, Special- 

ist for Social Science, Office of Education, U. S. 

Dept. of HEW, Washington, D.C. 

YOUR FLAG AND MINE. By Alice Curtis 
Desmond. Illustrated by Federico Castellon. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 60 5th 
Ave., 1960. Pp. 132. $3.50. Through epi- 

sodes about the flags that Americans have 

fought and died for, the author tells the story 
of our flag. From the first flags that came to 

America, we see the growth of our nation and 

its flags until the climax of our fifty-star flag 

with its two new stars for Alaska and Hawaii. 





| The artist has created dramatic illustrations 


for the various episodes. Ages 10 up.-W.H. 
















COMPLETE SET CONTAINS: 
¢ 241 die-cut manusezipt letters with 
106 single blue consonants, 40 single 

red vowels, 35 vowel sound units, 22 
' consonant sound units, 22 combina- 
tion sound units, 22 capital letters 
56 code sticks for games 
velour-covered easel (15''x24’) 
filing system 

5 page teaching manual 
' Complete Kit shipped postpaid 
$138.00 








LETTER CUT-OUTS for grades 2 to 6 


A Visual and Manipulative Aid 
Adaptable to Your Reading - Spelling - Word Study 


“I'm learning as I place these letter cut-outs on 
the board. Forming words is fun! My teacher 
says I’m improving.” 


Teachers These die-cut, color-coded letters are flexible 
and effective. They challenge children to think of single 
and unit letters in terms of their sounds. Just pull out 
the needed letters and presto, you and the children can 
build any word you need. 


Teachers Watch spelling skills improve! Capture 
vitalized interest! Make word study an active thinking 
process. Stimulate seeing, hearing, while feeling and 
manipulating letters. Stress shapes of words with code 
—* unscramble single and unit letters to make a 
word. 


SEND PURCHASE ORDER OR REMITTANCE FOR SETS OF 
ADHERE-O-LETTER CUT-OUTS TO: 


ee ea a 


g 

| Adhere-O-Learning Aids, Inc. 

8 Box 32, Dept. 251, Wilmette, Illinois 

: Please send complete Adhere-O-letter cut-out kit 

. @ $18.00 postpaid. 

a LJ Enclosed is purchase order (Terms 30 Days Net). 
. (-] Enclosed is my remittance. 
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How big is the world? 
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NURSERY COTS 






Low as> 400 
EACH 

e Durable 10 oz. White Duck Tops 

e Built for Rugged Wear—Long Life 

e Sturdy Oak Wood Frames—Legs Steel 
Braced ; 

e Can be Set Up or Folded Up in Seconds 
Folds Compactly for Storage 

e Size 52” Long x 22” Wide x 12” High 
Packed 12 per carton 


Less than 6....$4.50 6 to 12......$4.25 
each each 


12 or more........ $4.00 (ea.) 


GEORGIA TENT & AWNING CO. 
228 Margaret St., S.E., 
Atlanta 15, Ga. 















JET TRANSPORT 
One of the new products in the 1961 Catalog 


Books for Adults 


Editor, JAMES A. SMITH 


GUIDING CHILDREN’S GROWTH 
THROUGH MUSIC. By L. Eileen McMillan. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., 1959. 
Pp. 246. $4. Music is for everyone! Those 

who question this statement need only to turn 
to this interesting and inspiring book to be 
rewarded with a fresh outlook on music and 
gain confidence that everyone can share its 
pleasures. Written for teachers of children— 
whether their official titles be classroom 
teacher, music specialist or school administra- 
tor—this book emphasizes the importance of 
yuilding good attitudes. Ways are described 
for providing a variety of musical experiences 
for children and guidance given in selection 
and use of materials. 

Individual differences in physical, emotional 
development and experiential background are 
stressed. This delightful book instills en- 
thusiasm for music situations and encourages 
one to say, “I want to try that with my class.” 

A good portion of the book is given to ap- 
pendices which list: supplementary materials 


Sefore Suying - Consult 


“Criteria for Selecting Play Equipment 
for Early Childhood” and the 1961 Catalog 


Both Available FREE 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS 
(Dept. 80) Rifton, N. Y. 
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Is It Hard? Is It Easy? 








Bill can whistle. 
Sharp and shrill, 


he puckers his lips. eG a ere vam 
“Like this,” says Bill. I'll soon be whistling too,” says Tim. 


whistle? 




















You may find it easy to whistle but hard to catch a ball. 
Somebody else can catch a ball easily but may find whis- 
tling hard. 

Here is a book that encourages young children to begin 
to evaluate themselves and to become aware of the differ- 
ences that exist in all people. 





From /s It Hard? Is It Easy? a book by Mary McBurney Green, illustrated by Len 
Gittleman, for grades K-1, 40 pages, revised, reinforced binding. $2.75 


Send for complete description of this and otherimaginative new trade books from 


YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS, 8 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Beautifully illustrated simple books in: Czech, 
Danish, Finnish, French, German, Greek, 
Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, Polish, Russian, 
Spanish, Swedish etc. 








Each title carefully selected by expert librarians 
for visual and content matter. 


AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR 
ORDERING BOOKS UNDER 
THE N.D.E.A. 


Sold by title or in special packages for the 
Jibrarian’s and teacher's convenience. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 
BY A.L.A. 
For catalogs write to: 
PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
69-41 Groton Street, 
Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 
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Cloverdale, Calif. 
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Made of special lightweight hardwood 


Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats . . . Stores . . . Yards 
Tables . . . Benches .. . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 


No Nails, Bolts, or Rods . . . Simple Interlocking Corners 


FOX BLOCKS CO. 
24401 Redwood Highway 


for rhythms and listening, classified record- 
ings and addresses for obtaining educational 
music materials. 

Anyone desiring to bring music into the 
lives of children, whether it be through sing- 
ing, rhythms, creating music, listening, music 
notations, or any of the many ways possible 
will find this book a valuable resource and 
guide.—Reviewed by RoBerta J. WAGNER, /n- 
structor of Education, Syracuse Univ., N.Y. 


TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Celia B. Stendler. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., 1958. Pp. 541. $5.50. The student 

when faced with a multitude of textbooks and 

courses dealing with teaching methods, child 
growth and development and psychology of 
learning, might feel somewhat at a loss in try- 
ing to get a glimpse of his future profession 
as a whole. It is to cope with this need of the 
student that this textbook in general elemen- 
tary teaching methods has been written. 
The author has set as her goal the develop- 
ment in students of the knowledge and at- 
titudes which will make them thinking prac- 
titioners of their profession rather than “ed- 
ucational faddists, gullibly accepting proposals 





Patented 
Educational Building 
Blocks 


for 
Schools — Churches 
Homes 
We also manufacture 
Solid Floor Block 
Hollow Block 
Building Block 
Special Blocks to Order 
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THE 


UMBRELLA 
STUUR 





selected by THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE OF A.C.ELI. 


a library of reading and listening for children from six to twelve 


TOLD UNDER THE 
CHRISTMAS TREE 
illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham 


Stories and poems of Christmas and Han- 
nukah from round the world. Rachel Field, 
Eric Kelly, Ludwig Bemelmans, Ruth 
Atlas Binstock, Kenneth Grahame, Louisa 
May Alcott and others bring their talents 
to the Holiday Season. $3.50 


TOLD UNDER THE 

BLUE UMBRELLA 

illustrated by Marguerite Davis 

“Ts it really true or is it make-believe?” 
questions the child. Here under the Blue 
Umbrella are read-aloud stories in the 
here-and-now. The right story for every 
child — a farm story, a doll story, a train 
story, etc. written artfully by masters in 
this area of children’s literature. $2.75 


SUNG UNDER THE 
SILVER UMBRELLA 
illustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop 

The sing-song, the nonsense sounds, the 
thoughtful dreams, the magic, the rhythm 
and rhyme that is poetry, and especially 
children’s poetry —all are here in the 
verses of Field, Stevenson, Lindsay, Frost, 
de la Mare, Lear, Millay and many others. 
$2.75 






The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N, Y. 





OCTOBER 1960 















TOLD UNDER THE 
STARS AND STRIPES 

illustrated by Nedda Walker 

America’s peoples are varied. Here are 
portrait-stories of all of America’s chil- 
dren making friends with our land, con- 
tributing the richness and varieties of 
older customs and traditions. $3.50 


TOLD UNDER THE 

GREEN UMBRELLA 

illustrated by Grace Gilksion 

The Three Little Pigs, The Town Mouse 
and the Country Mouse, Cinderella, and 
Wee Robin’s Christmas Day are but a few 
of the favorite folk tales, fairy tales, and 
legends included in this collection. $3.00 


TOLD UNDER 

SPACIOUS SKIES 

illustrated by William Moyers 

“Children deserve this opportunity, the 
right to know how others in our own coun- 
try live,’ says Lois Lenski in her preface 
to this collection of regional stories about 
American children. $3.75 


TOLD UNDER TH. 

MAGIC UMBRELLA 

illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones 
Modern tales of fancy to entertain and 
humor, to give fresh vision and under- 
standing to life—its beauties and its 
foibles. Simple, free, unhampered, this 


collection holds the magic stories that are 
the child’s. $3.50 
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Another 
wonderful 

new 

Astor Book 












Inch by Inch 


Written and illustrated by 
LEO LIONNI 


The delightful new book by the author and 
artist of the award-winning Little Blue 
and Little Yellow. Totally different in con- 
cept but just as appealing, it is the story 
of a clever inchworm who outwits the birds 
that threaten to eat him. 

Six glowing colors « Ages 3-6 $3.50 










(Also available in 
Spanish and French editions) 


An ASTOR BOOK published by 
IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC., N. Y. 21 

























for educational change withvut submitting 
them to rigorous intellectual scrutiny.” 

An interesting feature of this book is the 
practicality and objectivity regarding method. 
The student finds out about best practices 
under ideal conditions and at the same time 
receives some suggestions on how to operate 
under the handicaps of inadequate plant and 
equipment and adverse school policy. Correct 
methods are defined as those with which a 
teacher can achieve the desired results within 
the framework of our present knowledge of 
children and how they learn. The important 
thing is for the teacher to know under what 
circumstances a method will be most effective. 

In marked contrast to the objectivity which 
prevails throughout the book, Miss Stendler 
displays a fixed attitude toward the teaching 
of foreign languages in the elementary school. 
After making the statement, “Few educators. 
if any, dispute the value of teaching foreign 
languages in the elementary school,” she pro- 
ceeds to give all the advantages of following 
this new rage without mentioning the disad- 
vantages—all of which might lead us to gen- 
eralize that few educators, if any, are totally 
immune to educational faddism. 

In the section on fostering creativity in the 
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McMillan: Guiding Children’s Growth Through Music 


An outstanding professional book which includes philosophies, methods, 
and materials to help the teacher understand children and relate 
children’s interests, feelings, and learnings to musical experience. 
Emphasis is on helping children grow and develop through music. 
Equally useful for methods classes, classroom teachers, and music 
teachers. 


Brownell-Weaver: Numbers We Need 


This strong beginning arithmetic program consists of 3 pupil write-in 
texts. illustrated in full color—a primer, Book One, and Book Two—and 
Teachers’ Manuals with complete lesson plans. Number activities are 
rich and varied. Development is sequential so that the child can build 
new learning on old. Send for detailed information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 
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A 
TEACHERS 
GUIDE TO 
CHILDRENS 
BOOKS 











BY NANCY LARRICK 









In her illuminating new book, Dr. Larrick speaks to teachers at all 
levels of education with down-to-earth suggestions for bringing 
children and books together in the classroom. 








“Begin with the child,” she says, “and when you know him and his 
interests, you can help him find the books that will be the start of a 
lifetime of pleasure through reading.” 


telling what they may be like at various stages, and what books are 
likely to fit the peculiar needs and interests of each child. Here is 
a clear and simple introduction to children’s literature, organized 
by grade level, and offering countless specific suggestions for bring- 
ing children and books together through day-by-day classroom 
activities and overall curriculum planning. 


j 
A Teacher’s Guide to Children’s Books begins with the children, 


This new book is a firsthand report from one who knows children 
and teachers and who has worked with leading authors, artists and 
editors in the creation of favorite books for children. The extensive 
table of contents, plus a detailed index and many cross references 
make this an ideal handbook for daily reference or cover-to-cover 
reading. 








* Illustrations from 38 outstanding children’s books. 


Sample lists of books to show how children’s reading can supple- 
ment science and social studies. 


* Information about children’s book clubs and addresses. 


+. 


Sources of good reviews of children’s books as they are published. 


An annotated list of over 400 favorite books for children. 


* Information about recordings, films, and filmstrips based on 
children’s books. 


* Further reading and reference for teachers and student teachers. 


316 pages Text List Price: $4.95 





To purchase or secure copies on-approval write to DEPT. C 
CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 
1300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio 

OCTOBER 1960 









MEDIUM 


BLUNT FINE 








RANGER 






BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 





* 


FOR ECONOMY 


ae 


zFFicieNcy — 25 % more cutting edges 
for faster cleaner points. 


purasititry—Hardened steel gears 
for longer service life. 


STRENGTH — Rugged heavy-duty 
frame. 


cLeanness—No fall-out . . . Nickel 
plated receptacle locks shut. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


classroom, the author introduces the student 
to some thought-provoking questions: What 
is a “well-rounded” education? To what de- 
gree should a child be encouraged or allowed 
to specialize in learning? To what extent 
should a gifted child be forced to “take a back 
seat” in order that a mediocre learner can 
have a chance to participate? What part does 
a teacher’s criticism play in fostering crea- 
tivity in children?—Reviewed by WILLIAM 
BENJAMIN, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Syracuse University, N.Y. 


THE GIFTED GROUP AT MID-LIFE: 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ FOLLOW-UP OF 
THE SUPERIOR CHILD. By Lewis M. 
Terman and Meleta H. Oden. Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. 
187, $4.50. Terman and Oden have re- 

cently completed another phase of their mag- 

num opus in the study of gifted children. Such 
diligence and painstaking care to fecret out 
psychological, social, educational and voca- 
tional data have few counterparts in the study 
of man. Even more remarkable is the reten- 
tion of ninety-three per cent of the original 
subjects from which to elicit pertinent infor- 
mation. The generalizations derived from the 

1947 study remain the same: as a group, the 

gifted demonstrate superiority in physical, 

mental, social and emotional stability; spe- 
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Send for this FREE Curriculum Chart 


Prepared by Harold G. Shane, Professor of Elementary 
Education, and Dean, the School of Education, Indiana 
University, this valuable Curriculum Chart enables you to 
select at a glance the FIRST BOOKS you need to stimulate 
pupils’ interest and reading in official curricula at any 
grade level you teach. Over 100 FIRST BOOKS tabulated 
for grades one through eight. Chart printed in color. Size 


17 x 22 inches. Send for yours today. Just published 
With 1960 census figures 
The FIRST BOOK 





Address Dept. CE ATLAS 
by C. S. Hammond & Co. First com- 
THE pact and comprehensive world atlas 


planned specially for third- and fourth- 
F IRST BOOKS grade levels. 50 maps, printed with 
color. Relief shading. Data. Index of 
place names. U.S. 1960 census figures. 


FRANKLIN WATTS INC. Guaranteed library binding $1.46 


net 
A Division of Grolier Incorporated 575 Lexington Avenue to schools and libraries 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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cifically, the intellectual and scholastic achieve- 
ments noted initially are substantially con- 
tinued in adult life, and rather significantly the 
mental development of the gifted increases 
through at least age fifty. Probably the most 
important negative note is that thirty per cent 
of the college group did not graduate from 
college—a real loss in creative manpower. 
This book is not merely recommended for 
those interested in child development. It 
should be required reading.—Reviewed by 
Louts A. FLIEcLeR, Associate Professor, Syra- 
cue University, N.Y. 





BALANCE IN NATURE 


Life-Cycles of Aphids and Ladybugs 
16mm Conservation Film 
17 Minutes, $170—Color, Sound 


TIDE POOL MARINE LIFE 
Full COLOR 11” x 14” Study Prints 
Set of 12—-$8.95 
THIS IS CENTRAL AMERICA 


Blue Ribbon Award Winner! 
8 Filmstrips, Realia, Records, Books 
Kit—$55 . . . Individual Filmstrips—-$6 


FILMSCOPE INC. 


Box 397—Sierra Madre, California 














Bulletins and Pamphlets 


By J. CHARLES JONES 


PERSONALITY PATTERNS AND ORAL 
READING. By Gladys Natchez. New York: 
New York University Press, 1959 (Pub- 
lished jointly by The Reading Institute, 
Division of General Education, and the 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity). Pp. 98. $2.50. This document is a 

first-rate study of the reactions of youngsters 

as they concern reading. The author has sur- 
veyed and compared the behaviors which are 
classified as dependence, aggression and 
withdrawal in children wko are generally able 
readers and children who suffer from dyslexia. 
Operating on the hypotheses that (1) the re- 
tarded reader will display more frustration- 
type reactions in the classroom than the non- 
retarded reader and (2) that t e retarded 
reader will react to the reading situation in 
the way he reacts to frustrating situations in 
general, the author has created a research de- 
sign which clearly establishes the fact that 
these hypotheses are accurate. The results, 
implications and discussion are clear. 
Every teacher should read this study and 
look closely at the basic suggestion that it is 








animals 
free rhythms 
airplanes 


BOX 904 MENTONE, CALIF. 
90 


Creative Rhythm Records 
for Children in Elementary Grades 


bees, birds, elements 


PHOEBE ricci 





accompaniments of piano,percussion,songs 


valuable for their 
simplicity, definite 
rhythms, correct 
time lengths, Made 
with children for 
their needs and 
enjoyment, 
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industries 
trucks 
hallowe'en 


christmas 
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ARITHMETIC PUZZLE 









































HOLBROOK ARITHMETIC PUZZLES 


More fun for the child than a picture jigsaw puzzle! 

More fun than arithmetic flash cards! Now, no problem in getting the child to work with his basic 
combinations. Children love the Holbrook Arithmetic Puzzles. All the arithmetic flash card facts in a 
third dimension jigsaw puzzle! The child’s favorite indoor game. The zero combinations through the 
nines—the complete tables that the child must memorize in school. Each jigsaw piece is a problem 
which the child fits on the answer in the inlaid tray. Each piece fits right into place because of slight 
indentation in tray. Gives feeling of satisfaction and accomplishment. Builds up into a bright four- 
colored geometric design. No adult help required. Child may use Answer Sheet when necessary. Or 
loose Answer Sheet may be laid aside if desired. Independent activity or group activity. Size 10 x 14 
inches. In box. Developed by an El tary Grade Teacher. Tested and approved by ACEI. In use in 
schools throughout the country. Holds the child’s interest longer than a picture jigsaw puzzle because 
of the definite relation between pieces and their fitting on the answers. When a child enjoys what he 
is doing, he learns faster. Ages 6 through 10. Order now. We pay postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

WE PAY ADDITION $1.29 MULTIPLICATION $1.29 

POSTAGE SUBTRACTION $1.29 DIVISION $1.29 


HOLBROOK COMPANY, 862 BRYDEN RD., COLUMBUS 5, OHIO 











“more sensible to direct concentrated atten- 
tion to the reduction of frustration conditions 
in the primary grades.” This is in keeping 
with the whole idea of the reorganization of 
our elementary schools.—Reviewed by MAURIE 
Hitison, Associate Professor of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


OPERATING AUDIO-VISUAL  EQUIP- 
MENT. By Sidney C. Eboch. San Francisco: 
Howard Chandler, Publisher, 660 Market 
St., 1960. Pp. 73. $1.75. This bulletin ex- 

plains and illustrates the operation and care 
of audio-visual equipment most commonly en- 
countered in public schools and colleges and 
offers some valuable how-to-do-it information. 
It is useful for all teachers—elementary, sec- 
ondary, college or church school. The author 
stresses that in order to have these machines 
do the best job, the teacher must know the 
fundamentals of operation and the proper 
method of handling them. 

Teachers’ apprehensions about using audio- 
visual equipment in their classes should be re- 
moved since the technical vocabulary of the 
subject is both explained and illustrated. 

Two items of extreme importance are given 
as rules: (1) know the principles of operation 





and (2) never force the equipment. Exper- 
ience has shown that lack of understanding 
the fundamentals of operation and poor judg- 
ment often cause damage to equipment. 

The author has simplified the instructions 
on care and operation of equipment, giving 
the essential information on teacher-made 
materials, and has listed sources of materials 
and equipment.—Reviewed by STANFORD L. 
KunKLE, Principal, Lewisburg Joint High 
School, Pa. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE NEW TEACHER. 
By Willard Abraham, New York: Rinehari 
& Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 1960. Pp. 60. 
$1. The introduction poses questions fre- 

quently on the minds of those who are con- 
sidering teaching as a career. The author at- 
tempts to elaborate on the basic list of ques- 
tions and mentions that there will be some dis- 
appointments and frustrations if hopes have 
been built too high. 

A list of questions which the new teacher 
should ask the administrator before begin- 
ning work would also serve well for super- 
visors as a guide in developing an effective 
orientation program for new teachers. 

Routine of the first day of school, problems 





By JO ANN STOVER. 








NEW ‘McKAY BOOKS TO 


Kindle Young Imaginations 


Imagine what would happen... 


IF EVERYBODY DID 


Illustrated by the author. 
happen if everybody spilled tacks? Made tracks? Dropped a cup? 
Stayed up? Gleefully imaginative drawings show the comical results 
in a way that will make children laugh-——and remember. 


Imagine dressing up too often! 


MARY CHANGES HER CLOTHES 
By ELLIE SIMMONS. Illustrated by the author. A gay, amusing 


eee story about a little girl who changed her clothes so often her mother 

‘oe was in despair. Printed on pink paper with delightful pictures on 
RA dt gE oon Ages 6-8 $2.50 

\ Ene DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 


What would 


Ages 5-8 $2.95 
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Buy the ticket, catch the train—you see 
your children absorbed in dramatic play 
moments after block time begins. 


Ponderosa Pine with 
Hardwood Interlock Ends 


No. 4 Unit: 12 Reinforced hollow | 
6x6x12-inch blocks, 4 36-inch 
boards. Your basic unit. $30 
No. 6 Unit: 6 Reinforced 6x6x24- 
inch blocks, 4 boards. $30 


No. 40 Unit: Dozen 6- 
inch hollow cubes. 
Plain ends. $17.50 
prices f.0.b. 
Birmingham 
Michigan 








Basic Train: 4 Detachable flat cars 
(without blocks). $18.50 
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eooeim minutes! 


Train and station both: only Jumbo-Blox give children this 


easy, interlocking way to build steady structures so quickly 


Each jumbo-size block weighs just enough. 
Children handle them easily (bring them 
out, construct freely, independently—need- 
ing no help). 


The interlock is simple. One block fits into 
the next, holds securely. Children work with 
it readily, build without mishap. 


Take-apart is simple too. The busy station 
becomes a store, bridge, circus, anything— 
in minutes. And each structure is inter- 
locked to STAY UP. 


That’s the advantage of your Jumbo Blox: 
more time for cooperative learning. More 
opportunities each day for individual grow- 
ing. See for yourself. Talk to a teacher 
who knows Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox. Even 
better: BE that teacher—order row. 


ORDER DIRECT: 


Dept. C-1060 © Box 414 © Detroit 31, Mich. 





SOUTH AMERICA 


@ | EUROPE 


AROUND THE WORLD 
TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 
FOR OVER A DECADE 


— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 5 85 up 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. 
ol 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will heip you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 
winter months. j 
e 


Earn academic credit in Ast, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics. “uimanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 
ship, or fly by jet. | 
® 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 





250 West 57th st., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





STUDY ABROAD, INC. 
250 West 57th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


. 


Please send information on your tours. 
NAME. 

ADDRESS _ 

CHY.1 2, ROVER ESTE 
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which might arise, and how to cope with then 
are. reviewed. Chapters have such attention- 
— titles as, “Does My Slip Show?,’ 
oll Wash the Clothes?” and “Nobody 
eases the Trouble I’m In.” 
Some important points for the new teacher 
are: learn the chain of command in the schoo! 


in order to get things done; keep on studying, [| 


reading, writing and researching; join pro 


fessional organizations which provide oppor. | 


tunity for growth; learn to overcome diflicul- 
ties and disappointments by considering the 
good things about the profession; 
plan work on a priority basis. 


The handbook would be helpful to the ex- | 


by M. 


perienced teacher also.—Reviewed 


Eucene Hutcninson, Acting Superintendent. © 


Sunbury Area Schools, Pa. 


WHEN CHILDREN MOVE FROM SCHOOL 
TO SCHOOL. Edited by Margaret Rasmus- 
sen. Washington 16, D. C.; Association for 
Childhood Education International, 3615 
Wisconsin Ave., N.W., 1960. Pp. 36. 75c. 

“Approximately one out of every five persons 

in the United States, some 34,000,000 of us, 

will be moving to other quarters during the 





SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Students are offered a special sub- 
scription rate to CuiLpHoop Epuca- 
tion, ACEI’s official magazine. The 
magazine, published September through 
May, is offered to groups of ten or more 
students at the rate of 30¢ per copy per 
student. 

Students need not be members of an 
ACE Branch to take advantage of this 
special offer. 

Any number of monthly issues in 
sequence may be ordered (back issues 
will be sent only if available). Orders 
must be for the same number of copies 
of each issue. All magazines are mailed 
as issued in bulk to one address and 
payment must accompany the order. 

Order blanks for this special student 
subscription offer are available at: 
Association for Childhood Education 

International 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 
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Fights *f 


It is not right 


To start a fight, 
So try not to begin it. 





Of course, you might 
Be forced to fight, 


So if you're in it, win it! 

















* from Hooray For Chocolate & Other Easy-To-Read Jingles by Lucia and 
James L. Hymes, Jr., a new approach to reading for grades 2-5, illustrated 
in two colors by Leonard Kessler, 48 pages, reinforced binding. $2.50 


Send for complete description of this and otherimaginative new trade books from 


YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS, 8 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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coming year. Some of us will move just 
around the corner or down the street, some to 
the next county, others to bordering states, 
still others across many states. Nearly 
6,000,000 children, aged five to thirteen, will 
be involved in this migration. There seems 
no end in sight to this coming and going.” 
This exceptionally well-written _ bulletin 
combines several interesting approaches to 
the problems, the stresses and the strains 
which moving produces for the school-age 
child. “On the Move,” by Bess B. Lane, con- 
siders the general problems of loss of self, 
long- and short-range planning and the role 
of the school and the community in helping 
the child maintain self-respect and self-con- 
fidence. Interviews with both children and 
parents shed light on their perceptions and re- 


FREE CATALOG 
16 mm Color-Sound 
Elementary Grade 
Instructional Films 

(Sale only—no rentals) 


AVIS FILMS, Box 643, Burbank, Calif. 





actions to disturbances and dislocations pro- 
duced by moving. 

The section prepared jointly by Child Study 
Association of America and Allied Van Lines 
gives specific suggestions for making the mov- 
ing process easier for children and for helping 
them become established in their new homes. 
Migrant children and integrating the “new” 
child into the school make up other sections. 
Of special interest to teachers will be the 
“Children’s Reading List” of books which will 
help children appreciate the difficulties and 
gain insight into the problems of children who 
must adjust to new places and situations.- 


UG.I. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PROGRAM. By Wilhelmina Hill. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1960. Pp. 110. 50c. The author ad- 

dresses herself to teachers, supervisors and 

curriculum workers for the purpose of provid- 
ing information about practices and trends 
in the social studies. 

Topics included are: improving the social 
studies, kinds of learning experiences, con- 





Evanston, Illinois 





Awaken Young Minds to their Surroundings 
with the 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Primary Program 
by Thelma K. Reese, Dorothea W. Partch, Thomas J. Durell 


Discussion Pictures (Grade 1) show situations common to 5- to 7-year olds, moti- 
vating pupils to supply their own text. The 24 big colored pictures (224%4” x 30’) 
are packaged in a storage tube, with hanger for mounting. 


For Grade 2, a hard-bound text presents phases of community life familiar to 
children. Besides extending their knowledge of their environment, the text helps 
children develop attitudes that lead to democratic action. 


The hard-bound text for Grade 3 presents the story of Food, Clothing, and Shelter 
—where they come from, how they are produced, and how they are transported. 
Pupil map-making and map-reading activities are developed throughout the series. 
Complete Teacher’s Editions are available. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Elmsford, New York 
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Are you using the Lol GO books for 
9 supplementary texts 


9 reading enrichment programs 
y classroom projects 


The LET’S GO books are informative, well-illustrated introductions to what makes up the 
community we live in, and are of particular interest to elementary schools. Each book is 
designed to make more meaningful the learning experience of classroom trips. LET’S GO 
books can be read as preparation before the trip or as an added knowledge-builder after 
returning to the classroom. Suggested projects and related activities for teacher use are 
included on the inside of each jacket. 


The Arts 
Borreson ¢ Grades 3-6 
Grades 3-6 
Grades 2-4 


Grades 2-6 


Grades 3-5 
__.TO A FREIGHT YARD by 


—__TO A GARAGE by Jeanne 
Goodspeed « Grades 1-3 


Grades 3-5 


——1TO A BANK by Laura Sootin 
Grades 4-6 


UP by Jeanne Goodspeed 
Grades 1-4 
___T0 THE LIBRARY by 
___TO A POST OFFICE by 


——TO A SCHOOL by 


The LET’S GO books are 


now available in Putnam's 


¥ silk-screened covers, 
9 washable cloth over 
heavy binders board, 9 


—. . ll ———— oe se ee 
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—_.TO AN ART MUSEUM by Mary Jo 
——1TO A BALLET by Chana Slavita. 
TO A CIRCUS by Laura Sootin 


——1TO A CONCERT by Laura Sootin 


Transportation, Commerce 


—_TO AN AIRPORT by Laura Sootin 


Bernard Rosenfield ¢ Grades 3-5 


—__TO A HARBOR by Diana Hammond 


Community Living 


——.TO WATCH A BUILDING GOING 


Naoml Buchheimer ¢ irades 2-5 
Naomi! Buchheimer ¢ Grades 1-3 


Naomi Buchheimer « Grades K-1 


Guaranteed Library Binding: 


side sewn and reinforced. 


LET’S GO 


Our Government 


___TO THE CAPITOL by 
Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 4-6 
TO A CITY HALL by Louis Wolfe 
Grades 4-6 
_TO THE F.B.I. by 
Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 2-5 
__—TO A FIREHOUSE by 
Naomi Buchheimer « Grades 2-4 
_._.TO A POLICE STATION by 
Laura Sootin « Grades 1-4 
___TO THE SUPREME COURT by 
Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 3-6 
__..TO THE UNITED NATIONS HEAD- 
QUARTERS by Joanna Cochrane 
Grades 3-5 
_TO THE U.S. MINT by 
Bernard Rosenfield ¢ Grades 3-5 
___.TO THE WHITE HOUSE by 
Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 3-6 


Communication 


___TO A NEWSPAPER 
by Laura Sootin « Grades 4-6 
TO THE TELEPHONE COMPANY by 
Naomi Buchheimer ¢ Grades 4-6 
_TO A TELEVISION STATION by 
Naomi Buchheimer ¢ Grades 2-5 










Science 


——TO A PLANETARIUM 

by Louis Wolfe e Grades 3-5 
—_.TO A RUBBER PLANT by 

Marilyn C. Wilson ¢ Grades 3-5 
—TO A WEATHER STATION 

by Louis Wolfe e Grades 3-6 


Nature Studies 


——FOR A NATURE WALK by 
Jean Rosner « Grades 3-6 

TO A 200 by Laura Sootin 
Grades 3-5 


—__TO A BAKERY by 
Naomi Buchhetmer ¢ Grades 2-4 
___TO A CANDY FACTORY by 
Naomi Buchheimer ¢« Grades 3-5 
——TO A DAIRY by Jesntia Goodspeed 
Grades 1-4 
___TO A FARM by Laura Sootin 
Grades 3-6 
__._TO A SUPERMARKET by 
Jeanne Goodspeed ¢ Grades 1-3 


Medicine 


——TO A DENTIST by 

Naomi Buchheimer ¢ Grades 3-5 
__.TO A HOSPITAL by 

Diana Hammond ¢ Grades 3-5 





OR CLIP AND MAIL 
Eee 
School and Library Department 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Avenue 
New York City 16, N. Y. 


(] Please send the LET’S GO books checked at $1.86 net each. 


[] Please send the new complete list of 158 titles now available in 
Guaranteed Library Bindings. 


Crh 1 


Name or 





Addr 





City and State 











teul in the social studies, methods of instruc- 
tion, evaluation of outcomes and the teacher 
of social studies. 

An especially helpful chapter deals with 
the many types of materials and resources 
used to achieve the goals of a social studies 
program. Many examples taken from recent 











curriculum guides are used to illustrate the 
ideas presented. 

Educators will find this well-written publica- 
tion interesting and worth while to read.— 
Reviewed by NicHoLas F. TRotsi, Associate 
Professor of Education, College of Education, 


Plattsburgh, N.Y. 























WHOPPER BLOCKS 


Whopper Blocks, at a fraction of 
the cost of hollow wooden blocks 
make it possible for every kin- 
dergarten or first grade to have 
the advantage of large scale, 
construction materials. Six sets 
or seventy-two blocks is about 
right for a room of 25-30 children. 








Send for free kindergarten 
@ | a 7 7 

STolslelolelvonnaptare 
940 Wealthy $.E. 








sli Pi 


quipment catalog or order from 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


~ WHOPPER BLOCKS 


- - - - Made of corrugated 
fibre board to 
last for years in 
rough kinder- 
garten use 






$5.95 


per set of 
12 blocks 















I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, a cor- 


poration organized under the laws of the District of 


SicNED___ tata sith roan 


REESE rie AER eee ent oe NE 
re ws OU 


( 1 AM AN INTERNATIONAL MEMBER 
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() 1 AM Not A MEMBER 





Gift to ACEI Building Fund 


Columbia and now having offices at 3615 Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D. C., the sum 


OF oa : Fg ___ Dollars. 











PO Rah ACE Brancu 





Gifts to Building Fund are tax exempt. 
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Haste Prevents Waste 


. . . Speaking of the ACEI Building Fund 


ACEI has borrowed as needed to meet costs $174,597 
Interest payable at end of fiscal year was . $ 2,888 


(This was for only a few months and on partial amounts 
as drawn to meet charges. ) 


It took 577 people to pay this interest at $5 each. 


But, take heart! One hundred seventeen branches have gone “over 
the top,” averaging $5 per member. Two of these have gone over twice 
and are now “in orbit.” 


In April 1958 we set our goal at $400,000 
Since then the total received is $253,530 


How much more will be needed? That depends on how much we waste 
on interest payments. Haste will prevent this waste. Best wishes! 
Good cheer! Happy hustling! 


WINIFRED E. Bain, Financia! Consultant 





YOU CANT miss with TH Panag” 


EDUCATIONAL PLAYTHINGS LINE! 


For a “sure-ringer” in pre-school, kindergarten 
or therapeutic classes specify Educational Play- 
things and Prang color products. 







Educational Playthings are sturdily constructed 
to last years of use and abuse from growing 
children in and out of classes. Classroom-proven, 
they afford every child an opportunity for con- 
structive play activity. 


7) 


The Prang Modern Playway Line has been ap- 
proved by leading educational authorities every- 
where, for use in therapeutic classes and homes. 
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Write for new catalog, illustrating all items and 
their versatile uses. 25c¢ per copy. Dept. CE-67. 





a THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 
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NEXT MONTH 


In November, as in all months, ACEV’ers are thankful for the new Child- 
hood Education Center. We have chosen this month to share with you Agnes 
Snyder’s poem, “In Love and Reverence,” written for and delivered at the 
Dedication of the new headquarters. The poem will appear in the center spread of 
CuiLpHoop EpucarTion. 

Continued from last month will be the theme, “Conflicts Created by Pressures.” 
Ethel Kawin, University of Chicago, leads off with the editorial and leaves us 
with this question, “To what pressures is this child being subjected and how 
capable is he of meeting them constructively?” 

Alice V. Keliher, Jersey City College, asks, “Do we push children?” Her 
answer is “yes,” if we agree on the meaning of “push.” She pleads that we 
not confuse the word with mind-stretching or genuine motivation of learning. 
Some of the pressures Miss Keliher puts in the “push” category are: beginning 
academic learning early; paring the curriculum back to the 3 R’s; returning 
to X-Y-Z grouping and “real marks”; subject-centered departmentalization. 

“Adults exploit young children for their entertainment,” declares Mary 
Layfield, Auburn University, Alabama. The following are some ways she cites: 
reading, writing and figuring before eyes, muscles of the hand and nervous 
systems are sufficiently matured; buying workbooks in place of balls, jump 
ropes and educational toys; scheduling varieties of lessons (dance, music and 
such) and planning elaborate parties. 

“How Some Parents Choose a School for Their Under-Six Child” is a study 
by Marcia Boyer Forbes, Schriever, Louisiana, which brings out how they 
are located and reasons for selecting a school. 

“Concerns for Children Are World Wide . . . in Borneo,” news and reviews 
will also be included. 


Order for NEW SUBSCRIPTION to Childhood Education 


To: Association for Childhood Education International 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Please enter my subscription as follows: 1 year 2 years 
[] International Membership (subscription to CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION and Branch Exchange, all bulletins 








, and Yearbook) $10.00 $18.00 
(] Subscription to CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (Branch Member) 4.25 7.50 
[] Subscription to CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (Nonmember) 4.50 8.00 
Check enclosed $ Bill me later (] 
> TREE AS OR SGA RAS LS aN 
Street. __ eae RS ok ama MS ee 
Postal 
City. LEI — NET RES 
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PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Sound training for young women who wish to be effective 
teachers in nursery schools, kindergarten and primary 
grades and playground work. Special courses for those 
with some college or normal school training. Small 
classes. 3-year diploma. Graduates can obtain a B.S. in 
Education degree through college credits and Summer 
School. Founded 1898. Now incorporated not for profit. 


Write today for catalog 
ROOM 312, 815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 





WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


B.S. Degree in Education. Four-year liberal arts- 
professional preparation of teachers for nursery, 
kindergarten, primary 

M.S. Degree in Education. Advanced preparation for 
positions of educational leadership 

Delightful campus life and cultural advantages Fall, 
Spring, Summer Sessions 


132 Riverway Boston 15, Massachusetts 








52nd 


LESLEY COLLEGE iii. 


A nationally accredited senior college for women. 


TEACHER EDUCATION. Four-year B.S. in Ed Degree 


Graduate 





course. Nursery School through grade VI. 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M Degrees. Five 
dormitories. Evening courses beg September 19 & 


February 6. Summer Session begins July 10th. Catalogs. 
Director of Admissions, Martha E. Ackerson, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 36, Mass. 


e ¢ © BE A MILLS-EDUCATED TEACHER 


Young women combine liberal arts and professional studies 
at this fully accredited independent college. 4-yr. course 
leads to B.S. degree. Graduates certified to teach nursery. 
kindergarten, primary grades. Extensive field trips and ar 
unusual community work- a a 98 typos study at Mills. 
Cultural advantages of N. Y. C. Full social program. Day 
and resident. February and September admissions. 


Mills College of Education 


Box C, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 © OR 5-0830 





Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, dis- 


tributed by successful, reliable company noted 
for prompt, personal service. 
Inquiries also invited from businesses, 


Free Editorial Report. 


All subjects. 


organizations, churches, etc. Send for Free Booklet. Vantage 
Press, Dept. CE, 120 W. 31, New York 1. 








Rainbow Rhythms — RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records — 78 RPM — Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and eleven other 


original rhythms. 


SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records — 78 RPM — Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton Pickers, Wind- 
mills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and imitations. 
THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records — 78 RPM — Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, 
Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories and rhythm movement patterns. 
FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records — 78 RPM — Red Label). 
$6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel Chair Waltz. Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger Polka. Where 
Is That Little Shadow, This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight other rhythm 
pattern movements ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 


THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. 


in the booklets. 


Mail Orders to: 
RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P. O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Georgia 





Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity 
are emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental kody movements. 
nursery schools, kindergartens, and primary grades—suggested movements for exceptional children are included 


Bubble Song, Snowflakes and Skating. 


These recordings may be used in 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 


Mary Esther Leeper, executive secretary, 1930-1952, continues to contribute creative 
leadership to ACEI. Since 1955 she has worked with the Steering Committee on Securing 
Permanent ACEI Headquarters. Furthermore, she has worked with executive boards and 
staff to find the property, to communicate ways of working in ACE and ways of earning gifts 
for the Center, and to help plan the building. Association members have supported her 
dream, idea and plan for a Center designed for adults working for and with children. Mary 
Esther Leeper heads the list of “dedicated members” to which she refers in the following 





modest account: 


Moving Forward 
By Mary EsTHEeR LEEPER 

Tus 1s ACEI’s pevication year! ON 
August 14 the Childhood Education Center in 
Washington, D. C., was dedicated to the educa- 
tion and well-being of children. It is designed 
for use by adults who work with and for chil- 
dren. This building, the first home of an or- 
ganization now sixty-eight years old, testifies 
to the ability of the members to: 

recognize a need, 

plan for meeting that need, 

work to make plans materialize. 


This Center means that ACEI work can be 
done more effectively and that gradually new 
services can be developed. To the public, it 
is a constant reminder that children andr what 
happens to them are important. 

The building dedication is the result of 
many people working together for a definite 
purpose. The human interest stories of this 
endeavor are varied and often thrilling. There 
were those individuals who: volunteered a 
monthly gift “for the duration”; baked bread 
for friends; gave stock certificates; sent deed 
for property later sold for several thousand 
dollars; donated earnings from baby-sitting; 
sent book royalties; gave money saved by an 
abbreviated vacation; donated dividends; 
gave income from guest riders in autos; 
shared honorariums. Others gave hours and 
days and weeks and years of volunteer labor. 
To do this some members traveled far and 
lived in Washington at their own expense. 
These gifts and many others were offered in 
the spirit of the sacrificial first gift of five 
thousand dollars presented fifteen years ago 
by the late Isabel Lazarus, then a retired 
Baltimore teacher. When presenting it she re- 
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marked, “Maybe some day this will help ACEI 


have its own library.” 


Many branches and state associations gave 
large cash gifts. Others sent generous earn- 
ings from book fairs; dramatic performances 
for children and adults; movies; family con- 
certs; sales of stationery, candy, nuts, articles 
to make housekeeping easier; workshop fees; 
historic and beautiful home tours; fun nights. 


Through their own enthusiasm for the 
Center, members influenced friends and rela- 
tives to become “ACEI Builders.” A number 
of business firms also sent generous gifts. 


By people working together, ACEI’s dream 
has been realized. The Center has been dedi- 
cated. Such efforts will continue until the 
mortgage is cleared and the Center belongs 
wholly to ACEI members. 


Now that we are in the Center, let us be 
joyful—yet not satisfied. Occupying the 
building will mean little to the improvement 
of opportunities for children unless we look out 
and beyond. We admire, respect and are grate- 
ful to the dedicated kindergarten teachers who 
had the vision and courage to bring this or- 
ganization into being sixty-eight years ago. 
They chose the name, “International Kinder- 
garten Union.” We are grateful that we, the 
members of today, have the privilege of being 
the “ACEI Builders.” But we dare not linger 
on the early history or even the immediate 
past. Our concern must be with the present 
and the future work of this organization. 
What are we doing today? What are we pre- 
paring to do in the years ahead? This re- 
sponsibility calls for more than dedication of a 
building! It calls for the dedication or the re- 
dedication of every member of this Association. 
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As members rededicating ourselves to the 
ourposes of the Association, we will recognize 
the importance of first rereading and meditat- 
ing on ACEI’s purpose as set forth in the Con- 
stitution. We will supplement this by also 
reading the current Plan of Action. Let us 
accept as an over-all working slogan the first 
statement of the purpose: To work for the ed- 
ucation and well-being of children. Under this 
call to action, to what specifics shall we dedi- 
cate our efforts? What basic responsibilities 
are ours? Six areas seem at this time to call 
for serious dedicated effort by every member 
and every branch. 


As dedicated members we will: 


1. Examine continuously and critically 
the ihilosophy or beliefs of ACEI as they are 
being expressed in both words and practices. 
As individuals and as groups we will partici- 
pate earnestly in developing and putting into 
practice the Association’s Plan of Action. We 
will give thought to how adequately ACEI’s 
philosophy is expressed in branch and inter- 
national conference and workshop programs, 
publications and information services. Are 
beliefs and practices being influenced properly 
by results of research? 


2. . . . Review current research related to 
the growth of children and how they learn. 
Whenever possible, apply the results to our 
work with children. Suggest to ACEI’s Execu- 
tive Board and staff areas in which research 
is needed. Welcome opportunities to partici- 
pate in action research in our community or 
school or classroom. 


3... . Encourage the continuance of 
ACEI’s “pioneering spirit” both in branches 
and the International Association. Suggest 
new ways of working, new projects that might 
be experimented with and evaluated. Recall 
such examples as: establishment of the kinder- 
garten unit in France (at the close of World 
War I); study grants for teachers from Nor- 
way, Germany, Korea, Australia; sponsorship 
of and branch contacts made for Swedish, 
German, Filipino and South American teach- 
ers (at request of United States Government) ; 
joint sponsorship of groups visiting schools 
abroad; sample toys, school equipment and 
furniture, photos and bulletins sent to Ger- 
many, the Near and the Far East; cooperation 
of ACEI with American Library Associa- 
tion and National Congress of Parents and 
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Teachers in developing CARE-UNESCO 
Children’s Book Plan; introduction of 
study and discussion groups at ACEI Confer- 
ence in 1934, studio or “doing” groups in 
1937; change from adoption of the usual 
resolutions to a Plan of Action; initiation of 
Expansion Service Fund to cover unexpected 
opportunities for service; introduction of the 
ACEI Fellow plan whereby each year a teacher 
from a different region comes to headquarters 
to keep before board and staff reactions and 
feelings of a teacher of children and branch 
member, to enjoy experiences contributing to 
his own personal and professional develop- 
ment; Functional Display of commercial 
materials at 1950 Conference (materials ap- 
proved by ACEI committees and made func- 
tional by their use in study and studio groups 
and by parents and children in the conference 
community) ; and the most recent pioneering 
in the erecting of a headquarters building that 
is more than an office building—a place where 
members, parents, children and other com- 
munity workers, including policemen, may 
view changing exhibits, examine and use 
school equipment and materials. 

What pioneering projects should ACEI or 
branches undertake next? What new ways of 


working will we suggest to our branch officers 
or to the ACEI Executive Board? 


4. ... Extend the use of the democratic 
process in all phases of ACEI work. Are all 
members being given an opportunity to make 
some contribution to their organization’s pro- 
gram of service? Are all who need the services 
of ACEI in our community or state being 
given opportunities to enjoy and participate 
in such services? Are all those in our com- 
munity who are concerned with children re- 
ceiving information about local meetings, 
ACEI publications, conferences and informa- 
tion services? 


= 


5. . . . Use courage, wisdom, tact and de- 
termination in support of the quality of educa- 
tion that we believe is good for children. Speak 
out against the efforts of some zealous individ- 
uals and groups that would limit school pro- 
grams to memorizing, not always learning, 
facts. Protest when plans for the education of 
children allow little or no time for individual 
practice in problem solving, for firsthand 
learning experiences, and for varied and 
satisfying creative activities. We will use all 
our knowledge about how learning takes place 
and about children to withstand efforts to de- 
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prive children of their right to develop to 
their full potential. 


6. . . . Dedication to the improvement of 
opportunities for children demands looking 
far ahead, far beyond the walls of the ACEI 
Center, beyond the children we teach today, 
beyond our branch, beyond the International 
Association. We are told that within ten years 
man will have conquered interlunar space. 
We are further told that already technicians 
have plans on their “dream boards” that can 
immediately go into effect. 

As educators what dreams and plans do we 
have in the making for the guidance of teach- 
ers, parents and others responsible for chil- 
dren in the years ahead? What qualities will 
be needed in this new space age? Initiative, 
ability to solve problems, creativeness, schol- 
arship, urge for further knowledge, awareness 
of resources—these are some of the requisites 
needed in the new era. 





What does such a concept suggest for to- 
day’s school programs? What dreams does it 
stimulate regarding schoo! »:rograms in 1970? 
Dedicated ACEI members have much to do. 
ACEI Board and staff members need to know 
of your ideas, your dreams, your plans. 


In 1960 ACEI dedicates a building to the 
education and well-being of children two to 
twelve years of age. May we, the members, 
rededicate ourselves to the improvement of 
opportunities for children through renewed 
efforts to: 

Examine ACEI’s philosophy and _ practices. 

Study and use results of recent research 
related to children and learning. 

Foster continuance of the Association’s 

“pioneering” spirit. 

Demonstrate our belief in the value of the 
democratic process in all phases of Asssocia- 
tion activities. 





























Mary E. Leeper greets Mrs. Lawrence G6. 
Derthick following Dedication ceremonies. 


Use courage, wisdom, tact, determination 
in support of the quality of education we 
believe is best for children. 1 





Cultivate our dreams and develop plans for 
education of children in the space age. 


These things we can do as individuals, as 
members of branches and as members of the 
International Association. So we shall move | 
forward toward our goals, knowing in our 5 
hearts we shall never reach them entirely. 
Dedicated people who are willing not only to 
dream and to plan but also to work will never 
have stationary goals for they, like the As- © 
sociation, will always be moving forward. 


. and there is Mary Esther Leeper’s declaration of faith in you, the members. 
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One of her early ACE “students,” 


Pangaret Potemnncssse 
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ACE Branch Check List, 1960-61 


Florine Harding, ACEI associate secretary responsible for the work of ACE branches, 
gives a way to check activities in the interest of children. How many suggestions 
has your branch used? 





1. Have we a genuine concern for children—at home, at school or wherever they may be 
in the world? 

2. Are we encouraging our branch members to become international members of ACEI]? 
This membership (one year, $10; two years, $18) entitles you to receive all ACEI publications: 
subscription to CHILDHOOD EpucaTION (official journal), Branch Exchange (newsletter for 
branches), bulletins as released, Yearbook. 





3.— Have we helped community leaders become acquainted with the Plan of Action, 
ACEI’s philosophy and plan of work for children? 
4.—Have we planned our annual workshop around the Plan of Action (Beginnings of 


Education, Balanced Programs for Children, Pressures in School and Community) ? 
Are we using CHILDHOOD EDUCATION content for study material? 





1960-61 Themes: Jan: Children Work with Ideas 

Sept: School and the Child’s Potential Feb: Children Work with Skills 

Oct: Pressures in School and Community Mar: Looking at Practices 

Nov: Conflicts Created by Pressures Apr: Children as Responsible Citizens 

Dec: Impression and Expression May: Teaching—Its Challenges and Satisfactions 
5——-Has our publication representative sent for colored slides showing how publications 


are used? Available from Editorial Department. 
6. Have we asked dentists and other professional people to subscribe to CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION so that more people may grow in understanding of children? 





7.——Have we recommended When Children Move (or another bulletin) to PTA or other 
group program chairmen for study at their meetings? 

8.——Have we sent for the Umbrella books? Ask for a member’s discount from Macmillan 
Company, New York (see publications list) . 

9.—Has our membership chairman sent for Current Information, Plan of Action and 
publications list to interest prospective members? 

10..—Have we sent for Children’s Magazines and Newspapers, an annotated list useful to 
parents? 10 cents per copy. 

11.——Have we written to ACEI Information Service for help in extending education 
downward? Information on other topics is available. 

12._——-Are we studying branch publications—Yearbook, Manual, Branch Exchange—and 
making use of them? 

13.—-Have we listed our branch meeting dates and programs in handbooks of many 
kinds (public and private institutions) ? 

14..—-Are we sending copies of our branch programs to ACEI for use with other branches? 

15.——Are we studying pending legislation affecting children two to twelve? 


16.—Are we sending our quota of delegates to the 1961 ACEI Study Conference in 
Omaha the week of April 2? See Article III, Section 1-g, Constitution. 

17.——Are we keeping informed through our UNESCO Committee on what is happening to 
children throughout the world? 

18. Have we sent for colored slides of the Childhood Education Center to show progress 
from Ground Breaking, May 1959, through Dedication, August 1960? Available from Branch 
Department. 

19..—Are we making our Dedication contribution to help pay off the mortgage on the 
Center? See Branch Exchange for news. 

Or, are we already an “over-the-top” branch (an average contribution of $5 per 
member ) ? 

20.——Are we helping to organize new ivanches in a nearby city, town or county? This is 
a direct way of serving children and those who work with them. 
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Bulletins 
All Children Have Gifts—100: Guide lines for 


seeking resources within every child—scientific, 
technical social, academic; classroom examples. 
32p. 75¢. 

Arithmetic—Children Use It!—94: Arithmetic ac- 
tivities children 4-11 experience; ways home and 
school supplement each other; arithmetic ideas in 
functional settings and problem situations. 56p. 75¢. 

Art for Children’s Growing—64: Value of the arts, 
developmental characteristics, climate for expression, 
experimentation, evaluation of growth. 48p. 75¢. 

Bibliography of Books for Children—37: Selected 
list—annotated, classified; priced; age levels. 134p. 
$1.50. Revised every two years. 

Children Can Make It—Experiences in the World 
of Materials—28: Things children can make based 
on sound philosophy—furniture, working models, 
toys, musical instruments; illustrated. 56p. 75¢. 

Children’s Books—for $1.25 or Less—36: Com- 
plete classified list of inexpensive, approved books. 
36p. 75¢. Revised every two years. 

Children’s Views of Themselves—104: Anecdotes 
show: role of self-estimates in behavior, how self- 
concepts come about, how adults can estimate chil- 
dren’s self-concepts. How adults can help. 36p. 75¢. 

Continuous Learning—87: How to provide for 
children experiences that promote continuous growth 
and learning. 40p. 75¢. 

Discipline—99: Why children act as they do; 
ways of working toward self-discipline; tips for 
beginning teachers on bridging gap between theory 
and practice. For parents, teachers, students. 36p. 
75¢. 

Equipment and Supplies—39: Lists of materials 
for nursery, kindergarten, primary, intermediate; 
classified lists of tested and approved products, age 
levels, manufacturers; index. 100p. $1.50. Revised 
every two years. 

How Do Your Children Grow?—103: Child growth 
and development facts illustrated with home, school, 
community examples; continuity in learning. 32p. 
io¢. 

How Good Is Our Kindergarten?—65: Guide lines 
for education of 5-year-olds; standards for judging 
good kindergarten; based on child growth and de- 
velopment research. By Lorraine Sherer. 36p. 75¢. 

Learning a New Language—101: Meaning of learn- 
ing language different from that of home; dual lan- 
guage as asset; suggestions for teaching non-English- 
speaking children; classroom photos, 32p. 75¢. 

Learning About Role-Playing for Children and 
Teachers—66: Role-playing technique; written as 
diary for first grade and other grades; unfinished 
stories, bibliography. 40p. 75¢. 

More About Reading—29: Articles from ACEI 
publications on individualized reading, self-selection; 
focus on base broader than traditional one. 32p. 50¢. 


Order from: 


{ publications? 


Music for Children’s Living—96: Music experi- 
ences that contribute to development of children 
2-12; singing, body movement and dramatization, 
listening, creating original music. 48p. 75¢. 

Reading—98: Individual differences; need for 
varied experiences, materials; teaching techniques 
in skills; how to help children read for meaning, 
information, pleasure; self-selection. 32p. 75¢. 

Science for Children and Teachers—-91: Describes 
kind of science program children need; suggestions 
on equipment and use of materials. By Herbert Zim. 
56p. 75¢. 

Social Studies for Children—97: Planning and 
carrying out social studies program in kindergarten, 
primary, intermediate; theory, anecdotes. 40p. 75¢. 

Songs Children Like—Folk Songs from Many 
Lands—63: Seventy-one songs of out-of-doors, fun, 
action, seasons. 48p. 75¢. 

Space, Arrangement, Beauty in School—102; Flex- 
ible room arrangement in nursery, kindergarten, 
elementary; photos of space-savers, interest centers, 
beauty; illustrated guide for making bulletin boards, 
displays; references. 52p. $1. 

What Are Kindergartens For?—A: What 5-year- 
olds need; what they are ready and not ready to 
learn; wholesome, challenging activities; purposes 
of and need for more kindergartens. References. 8p. 
One free; 25 for $1. 

When Children Move from School to School—105: 
Concrete suggestions for parents and teachers to 
help children adjust to changes before, during and 
after moving; children’s reading list on adjusting 
to new places and situations. 36p. 75¢. 

When Children Write—95: How to help children 
improve in written communication; relationship of 
maturation to writing; what and how of skills. 40p. 


oc, 


Portfolios 


Creating with Materials for Work and Play Port- 
folio—5: Uses of clay, paints, paper, blocks, puppets, 
wood, toys; directions for making costumes, musical 
instruments, flannel board, bulletin boards; refer- 
ences. 12 leaflets. 75¢. 

Nursery School Portfolio—1: Pressing problems 
of nursery school organization and program, emo- 
tional needs, housing, records and reports, coopera- 
tives, science, music. 12 leaflets. 75¢. 

Kindergarten Teachers Portfolio—2: Program, 
what 4- and 5-year-olds are like, science experiences, 
music, dramatic play. 12 leaflets. 75¢. 

Primary School Portfolio—3: Evaluation, work 
period, discipline, beginning reading, creative expe- 
riences, parent-teacher cooperation, references. 12 
leaflets. 75¢. 

Intermediate Portfolio—4: School experiences of 
9’s to 12’s, grouping, creative dramatics, reasoning 
and arithmetic, speaking and writing skills, science, 
making records and reports. 12 leaflets. 75¢. 
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